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ARTICLE I. 


MILTON VALENTINE. 
By D. F. GARLAND, DD. 


When Milton Valentine, D.D., LL.D., passed out from the 
shore of time into the sea of mystery, a prince and a great 
man fell in the Church of God. He was an elect soul, one of 
those rare spirits that now and then touch this mortal life with 
peculiar force and grace. Emerson speaks truly when he says : 
«The world is upheld by the veracity of good men; they 
make the earth wholesome. They who lived with them found 
life glad and nutritious. Life is sweet and tolerable only in 
our belief in such society ; and actually or ideally, we manage 
to live with superiors. All men are commanded by the saint.” 
It must be profitable therefore to read the life story of a great 
man, to inquire into the secret of the unusual success and the 
crowning glory of his achievements. For as Carlyle declares : 
“ He is a living fountain, which it is good and pleasant to be 
near. The light which enlightens, -vhich has enlightened, the 
darkness of the world—a flowing light—fountain of native 
original insight, of manhood and heroic nobleness, in whose 
radiance all souls feel it is well with them.’ Dr. Valentine 
was a great man, great in all the chief elements which mark 
the exceptional man. He was endowed with a strong intellect, 
a well-balanced judgment, large sympathy and unusual-heart- 
power and gentleness. If unselfish service be made the test 
of greatness he stands preéminent He literally gave himself 
for fifty years to the service of the Church he loved, and on 


whose altar he laid the best and richest treasures of his life. 
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If he be judged from the standpoint of native goodness he 
will bear the test however rigidly applied. 

Milton Valentine was born January 1, 1825, near Uniontown, 
Carroll county, Maryland, a section of country that fer natural 
beauty is unsurpassed. He was the son of Jacoband Rebecca 
Valentine. He was one of a number of children, and his 
early years were spent in an uneventful manner on his father’s 


farm. They were years of toil, and close application to the 


duties of the life he lived. Here on these beautiful hills of 


Maryland he )ived the “simple Jife,’ acquiring health of body, 
health of character, clear vision of duty, sane views of life, and 
sound principles of right living. Though he always impressed 


one as being {rail in body, he had a strong constitution, which 


stood him weli through fifty years of unremitting, severe 


mental labor. The summer for toil in those far off days was 
long, and the winter for school work was short. Yet, however 
brief the term, the young )ad grew year by year in knowledge 
and laid solid foundations for his future remarkable career in 
the educational world. There was an Academy in those days 
in Taneytown, a small village then as now, some five miles 
from the Valentine home. He became a student in this Acad- 
emy and thus secured lis preparation (or entrance into College, 


The Rev. Solomon Sentman, of precious memory, a most 


earnest and faithful preacher and minister, was his pastor, who 
directed the young student and encouraged and helped him in 


his early struggle for an education. A)ready during his cate- 
chetical study the nobie desire to preach the Gospel of Christ 
was born in the young fad’s soul, and his pastor encouraged 
him in this worthy ambition, Rev. Sentman also offered him 
funds for his support in College, to supplement that secured by 
his own \aboss. This entive loan he afterwards repaid in full. 
As Rev. Sentman declined to be reimbursed the money was 
turned into the treasury of one of the educational funds of the 
Church. Already in his boyhood he gave evidence of an apti- 
tude for philosophical and apologetic studies, borrowing from 
his pastor, Paley’s Avcdences and other like works, all of which 
he read appreciatively and studied with great care. He took 


leadership at once in the Academy and high rank as a student. 
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He was painstaking and thorough in everything he did, and 


hence, while perhaps his career could not be regarded as bril- 


sant, it was always upward towards perSection. 


HIS COLLEGE LIFE. 


In 1846 he entered Pennsylvania College and was graduated 
in 1850. During his College career he saved the life of a 
fellow student whose clothing had caught fire by the explosion 
of alamp. He was most severely burned through his heroic 


effort to rescue his friend, During an enidemic of typhoid 


fever at one time he was also near the gate of death. Rev. S. 


L. Hankey in his College Reminiscences says: “\ called at a 
private house to see Milton Valentine who was very low, 


When I saw him I well nigh fainted. It must have been al- 
most a miracle that he was restored.” In his college work he 
was ever the close, careful, diligent student. He never did any- 
thing in an indifferent or slovenly manner, He was never 


known to go into the class-room without the most careful prep- 


aration. The quality of the work he did in those student days 


is indicated by the fact that at graduation he was assigned to 
deliver the Greek oration, the valedictory being delivered by 
his now only surviving class-mate, Judge J. F. Crocker, 
Judge Crocker, who at the age of 78 years still serves as pre- 
siding judge of his district in Portsmouth, Va, gives an inter- 
esting pen picture of his recollections of Milton Valentine, the 
student, in a recently written letter to him. He writes:— 

«It was a great pleasure, my dear old triend and class-mate, 
to hear from you, and to receive from you such a heartfelt, 
kind letter. It brought back the old times. Once more I am 
sitting with you and the other sixteen of the dear class of 
1850, on the benches in the lecture room, Then you are in 
my sight—-I see you so plainly—I see that ever benign face, 
that gentle, good man, who always knew his lessons, and who 
recited his Latin and Greek in most exact style, and the cast 
of his mind was decidedly philosophical. ‘That young man 
was certainly the father of the man of years, as described to 
me by Prof. Hefelbower, sitting daily at his desk writing books 
of philosophy and illuminating the Divine will and purpose of 
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his Creator. Think of it! you will be 81 and I will be 78 in 
January. It isa long journey you have travelled counted by 
the mile-stones of years. But* what of that other journey— 
the life—the fuller life from the lisping boy to the sage of the 
Seminary ? But Ah! I am now intruding within your own 
province, so finely developed and illustrated in the magnificent 
sermon, a copy of which you have sent me and which I have 
read and re-read with increasing interest and admiration. My 
term of office expires Feb. 1907. Hold on till then, and you 
may see me making a special visit to see my old class-mate. 
Believe me most cordially your friend,” 
J. F. Crocker. 

His careful student habits, his thoroughness in all his work, 
his native ability, attracted the attention of the authorities to 
him and he was chosen, at the end of his course, to serve as 
tutor in the Preparatory Department of the College. So that 
his educational career in the church began immediately after 
his graduation, and continued, except for the interruption of a 
few years of service in the active ministry, for more than half 
acentury. Upon graduation he at once entered on his theo- 
logicai course in the Seminary, which was completed in 1852. 

IN THE ACTIVE MINISTRY. 


His first work in the ministry was done at Winchester, Va. 
He served here as a supply for one year from 1852-3. The 
next year he labored as missionary pastor at Pittsburg, Pa., 
after which he became settled pastor at Greensburg, Pa. He 
was priviliged to serve here but one year on account of trouble 
with his throat, which compelled him to suspend the active 
work of the ministry for a time. Although these pastorates 
were of brief duration, yet such was his power to win the love 
and confidence of his people, that he was held in enduring af- 
fection by the members of his flock. The only pastorate of 
any length of service was at Readlng, Pa., where he ministered. 
with conspicuous success from 1859 to 1866. 

Dr. Valentine was a most faithful pastor. “As ye go, 
preach,” said he who who was the perfect prince of preachers, 
and this ministry of an humble godly life, Dr. Valentine ren- 
dered in the service of his people. Some men are great 
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preachers while the work of the pastorate is repugnant to them, 
and its duties irksome. Beecher, for example, was the great 
preacher of America in his day, but failed as a pastor. Dr. 
Valentine was equally gifted in tact and gentleness and in 
knowledge of the truth and power to present it, so that he ex- 
celled as a true shepherd of the flock. He knew what it meant 
to the last limit to have the “ Cure of souls,” and he went about 
among them always “doing good.” The result was that he 
bound his people to him through his pastoral relations with 
bands of love which neither time nor distance could sever. 
He knew his people, their struggles and their victories, their 
sorrows and their joys, and 

‘*Jn his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all.” 

It is said of Bushnell that when he preached his first sermon, 
some one who had been in the church remarked after the ser- 
vice, “ There is more where that came from.” Bushnell’s justly 
celebrated sermon, Duty Not Measured by Ability, was preached 
in the first years of his ministry, and it might, so far as in- 
trinsic merit is concerned, just as well have been the product of 
his last years. When Milton Valentine preached his first 
sermon those who heard him must have felt as did the man 
who heard Bushnell’s first sermon. The writer recalls overhear- 
ing some one remark that a certain powerful sermon which 
the Doctor preached on a.special occasion was a sermon that 
he had prepared more than forty years before, while pastor at 
Reading. Whatever came from his pen from the beginning of 
his ministry to the end, bore the unfailing mark of his best 
qualities, clear vision of the truth, admirable arrangement of the 
argument, power and beauty of statement. He never went into 
the pulpit without the most careful and prayerful preparation, 
and hence when he preached the people felt that God had a mes- 
sage for them that day. He always dealt with the deep truths 
of God which touch life on this side eternity and on that, di- 
recting to things unseen and eternal, pleading ever with men 
to yield themselves to God and the mastery of His Son Jesus 
Christ. He always sought to win the consent of his hearer— 
the intellectual and moral sympathy of the whole man. He 
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never played tricks with truth to catch the popular ear. He 
felt that to him had been entrusted the divine oracles of God and 
he that “must stand aside and let them speak through him 
warmed by his heart and verified by his experience.” To the 
flock hungering for the bread of life he never doled out stones 
instead of bread. And there is a touch of tenderness and af- 
fection for his hearers that ever runs through all his sermons. 
He never berated, but ever exhorted with noblest urgency of 
the truth of God; and those who heard him were always im- 
pressed with the divine beauty of truth, and were made to feel 
how easy it was to sacrifice all to it. 

His sermons were never narrow types of religious truth, but 
broad, earnest and faithful presentations of the great abiding 
verities of the eternal word of life. He always spoke in the 
language of reality without the accent of the mere theories of 
the dogmatist, and in a way which revealed men to themselves 
and sought to lead them to accept the truth as in harmony 
with what they already knew. And over all he cast the spirit 
of all Truth, and through all there ran the fire and the glow, 
the purifying energy of a soul that is touched with the spirit of 
God. 

He was preé€minently a scriptural preacher. He digged 
deep in the word of God for its hidden truth and he believed 
with all the strength of his soul that that word is the sufficient 
rule of faith and practice in the lives of men. He welcomed 
truth from every source, never rejecting the old, if it were true, 
and never accepting the new except it were true. He held 
unswervingly to the old faith of the Book of God and had no 
particle of sympathy with any effort at depreciation of the 
authority of the Scriptures. He preached with unquestioning 
assurance and with great authority, for he felt that the Gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 
Nothing crude ever fell from the lips of this saintly servant of 
God. He wasalways dignified and full of grace and sweetness 
and impelling force as an ambassador of Jesus Christ. He 
was able to sound the deepest depths of human experience 
and he carried his hearers up to the loftiest heights with his 
message of solemn warning, urgent appeal, and divine mercy. 
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AS TEACHER AND THEOLOGIAN. 


In 1866 Dr. Valentine was called to Gettysburg to begin his 
great work as teacher andtheologian. He was then 41 years of 
age andin the very prime of life. He was first called to the chair 
ot Ecclesiastical History and New Testament Exegesis in the 
Theological Seminary. This engagement began the long term 
of conspicuous service in our educational institutions at Get- 
tysburg, which continued without interruption and in ever in- 
creasing usefulness for forty years. Although his service in 
the Seminary at this period was of short duration, yet it was 
so efficient, and gave such promise of large success, that upon 
the death of Dr. H. L. Baugher, Sr., he was at once chosen to 
become acting president of the College for the remainder of 
the college year, continuing his work at the same time in the 
Seminary. When the College Board met at the end of the 
year he was elected unanimously as president of Pennsylvania 
College. He declined the call for the two fold reason that his 
work in the Seminary was most congenial, and his relations 
with Drs..J. A. Brown and C. A. Hay very happy. But the 
Board a second time elected him to this position. In view of 
this reiterated call he felt it his duty to heed the summons, and 
he accepted the presidency of the college and began his work 
in 1868. Here he served the Church for sixteen years. His 
work in college was characterized by remarkable fidelity to 
his duties, conspicuous success as a teacher and administrator 
of the affairs of the institution. While he secured a consider- 
able sum of money for the college, yet it was not in this line 
of work that he excelled. He was too much of a scholar to 
admit of conspicuous success in purely financial affairs. His 
mastery lay along the line of development of the curriculum 
of study rather than in the growth of endowment and the ad- 
dition of new buildings. His hand was fitted to handle the 
internal affairs of an educational institution, rather than the 
things external. Here, as always, Dr. Valentine gave himself 
up to patient, earnest, and thorough preparation. He mas- 
tered the theory of education and he centered his strength on 
securing for his students the best possible results during their 
course of study. He gave the College, through his eminent 
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ability as an educator and writer of note, equal standing with 
the best colleges of the land. He commanded the confidence 
and esteem of the entire faculty and never once during his 
long period of service as president was the essential harmony 
of the institution destroyed. 

The secret of his eminently successful service in the College 
lay in what Mr. Moody once termed the triple elements of 
power, consecration and concentration. When he accepted the 
call to the presidency he felt compelled to it by a sense of 
duty, and he consecrated himself to that one thing, and to 
that one thing alone. He allowed nothing lying on the cir- 
cumference of his field of labour to woo him from the task 
to which he had devoted himself with entire singleness of 
aim, viz., to fill with al! his ability and strength his chair in 
the teaching force of the College, and so to administer its af- 
fairs as to secure for the students the largest mental, moral and 
spiritual results. And so it was that while he collected con- 
siderable money for the College he never missed a recitation 
to do it—always making them up on his return. He had his 
library in the college building and here he was always at work 
from eight in the morning until ten at night, at any and all 
times accessible to the students. tHe had remarkable fore- 
sight and system in his work, and his body and mind were 
trained under rigid discipline to effect his noble purposes. His 
desk never lay piled up with unfinished work. He was never 
seemingly driven, but, always at his post, and hence he was 
never unprepared when the hour struck. 

He was unselfish in his work. He never asked for an in- 
crease in-salary, and during sixteen years of occupancy of the 
president’s house he never allowed a penny to be spent on it 
from college funds. He was a wise disciplinarian, his concep- 
tion of discipline being governed by the idea of saving the 
boy. As in his ministry, so here also, he proved himself also 
a true shepherd, going after the straying sheep of the flock 
that he might bring him safely into the fold. His tender, per- 
sonal interviews with many a young man saved him from ship- 
wreck of soul, and reclaimed him for a successful and noble 
future. He always conducted the morning chapel services, 
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and thus secured a strong personal hold on the students by 
which he was enabled to guide and influence them to holy liv- 
ing and exalted service. His baccalaureate sermons are models 
of excellence, and they reveal the character and scope of his 
blessed influence on the young men under his charge. Many 
a young man was led by his gentle hand into the ministry of 
the glorious Gospel of God. And scores of young men were 
brought, through his wise, fatherly and sympathetic oversight, 
into that path of life which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

In his class-room he did his best work. Here he was the 
master. His students had absolute confidence in him as their 
teacher. He wrote independent lectures in all departments of 
his work, both in the college and in the Seminary. These lec- 
tures he annually revised, and so kept his work up to the very 
highest possible ideal. He was a born teacher. He was en- 
dowed with rare mental gifts, power to think clearly and logi- 
cally, and to think through the subject to the end. Then too 
he had a perfect command of such speech as would readily 
conve, histhought. With all he had a vivid imagination, and 
such qualities of heart as made him an attractive teacher. In 
spite of his great and profound learning he was never, in the 
slightest degree, dictatorial in the class-room. And yet he was 
masterful, though there was never about him the semblence of 
the magisterial air. It was the mastery of truth, and every 
student felt the force of it, as he sat day by day under the 
sound of his voice. He had come into place of power by his 
own wide reading, and severe thinking and logical reasoning. 
The text, therefore; for each day’s recitation was merely a text 
for the larger and wider presentation of the subject under the 
skilful leadership of the teacher. Through his masterful pre- 
sentation the student had a new appreciation of the truth and 
of the text, and he went out from his class-room convinced by 
the array of fact and logical argument, and satisfied that the 
final word had been spoken. There was no skimming of the 
surface of truth in his class-room. He went to the depths. 
He was never busy flitting here and there about the circum- 
ference of things. He led us to the centre, and with the sure 
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step of one who knew the way. We never found him want- 
ing in readiness to clear up any point that baffled us. He 
never answered any man’s question with a “ show of learning ” 
and an effort to becloud the issue with mere words. But in 
transparent, and concise terms, he went straight to the issue 
and from his own clear apprehension made the matter per- 
fectly plain. And yet, in spite of his great learning, and evi- 
dent grasp of the subjects he taught, he respected cvery man’s 
individuality and right to think and reason for himself. He 
was never coldly dogmatic in his teaching, but was sympa- 
thetic, warm-hearted and inspiring. He encouraged indepen- 
dent search after the deep and hidden things of God and man. 
He wanted every man to investigate for himself, to think with 
his own mind, to make the tests himself, and so to make the 
truth his own. He himself as a teacher sought to~ establish 
before his class great, sound, comprehensive principles, leaving 
with the individual the non-essential things on the circumfer- 
ence. 

His splendid success in the class-room must appear from 
what has already been written. Every student loved him and 
trusted him absolutely. As Dr. Coover has so well said of 
him: “ Dr. Valentine educated by his personality ; he was the 
ethical gentleman, and made his students feel the exalted ex- 
cellence of gentlemanly character and conduct. He not only 
trained minds, but impressed morals, and his influence made 
young men moral factors for good.” Above all it should be 
said that he taught as ‘one sent of God’’ to teach. He felt 
this to be his heaven-ordained work. Every day, therefore, 
found him busy in the preparation for his great life-work, and 
that daily preparation was kept up to the very last. He spent 
every available moment of time in solid work for his class. 
He read the best books in theology, philosophy, apologetics, 
and ethics, read them with discrimination and deep insight, 
read only the best, and kept ever in the van of the thinking 
world. He was therefore fitted to speak in the language of au- 
thority and to bring to his class-room the results of his own 
perfect mastery of the latest and best thought touching the 


problems of the day. Here in the class-room he did the great- 
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work of his life, that work which wili abide long after the 
teacher has fallen on sleep, that work which will bear rich- 
est fruitage through the years that are yet tocome. As he 
himself so beautifully said in the concluding words of his ser- 
mon to the graduating class of 1892: “There is no grander 
work beneath the stars than to save men and build them up 
into perfect manhood and blessedness divinely intended for 
them in both creation and redemption. God Himself has no 
higher aim for the outcome of things on earth. Things on 
lower range than this may pass away and fail to be counted in 
at the great consummation. But this is the gold that remains 
when all dross has perished. Your labors for this cannot be 
lost. Every atom of its influence, as it falls from your teach- 
ing or holy example, passes into the current of God’s moving 
purpose, an unfailing contribution, becoming eternal in the new 
earth and the new heavens in which righteousness shall dwell 
forever.” , 

Dr. Valentine was a theologian. When the beloved Dr. 
Charles Stork died, the eyes of the Church at once were turned 
to Doctor Valentine as the man best qualified to take his place. 
He had already proved his fitness for this position of great re- 
sponsibility through his two years of regular service as a pro- 
fessor and five years of special work as an instructor in the 
Seminary. Besides, his whole life had been spent in special 
study along thevlogical, ethical and philosophical lines. The 
expectations of the Church were more than met in the splendid 
service which he rendered during almost twenty years of teach- 
ing in the chair of Systematic Theology in the Seminary. It 
was here that he did his crowning work for the Church. In 
the field of theology he has had no superior in the Lutheran 
Church in America. He stands preéminent as a Lutheran 
theologian. His colleague, Dr. Richard, who knew him so 
intimately, and who is so well qualified to estimate his worth 
as a Lutheran theologian, said of him in his funeral address: 
“He not only taught theology, but he also ¢heologized. He 
thought out a system of Evangelical Lutheran theology that 
is his own. For while his mind was receptive of the truth 
thought out by others and incorporated into other systems, his 
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own system is penetrated and irradiated from center to circum- 
ference, and from circumference to center, by the Lutheran 
conception. He was a Lutheran theologian in all that is funda- 
mental, and generic, and catholic in the Lutheran theology. 

_ “(a) He held that the Word of God is the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice, that it alone can determine all arti- 
cles of faith ; that it alone is the standard by which all teaching 
and all teachers are to be tried and judged. This principle he 
grasped in the fullness of its meaning as final in its authority — 
for the intellect and as energizing upon the will and as con- 
solatory for the heart, entering into and normating the whole 
life of the Church. On the one hand, in accordance with the 
conservative cast of his mind, he had profound respect for the 
fathers, and for the creeds, and for the institutions of the 
Church. On the other hand, in accordance with the indepen- 
dence of his spirit, he did not regard these as infallible, or as 
incapable of improvement in form and in expression, or as 
legally and literally binding’ upon the Christian thinking and 
practice of to-day. He held that God had a message in His 
Word for every age, and that the message for our age had been 
only partially apprehended, and only imperfectly uttered, by 
the ages that had had another and a different need, as they 
had each another and a different environment. 

«Thus loyal to the formal principle of the Reformation, 
and applying it as the Reformers themselves applied it, in 
superordination to the logical and the historical formulas of 
individuals and of the Church, his isa theology of the heart— 
cor theologum facit—a theology that can be preached from the 
pulpit, as it was expounded from the chair, because it has in it 
the marrow of the Gospel, and because it breathes the spirit 
of Christ. Hence Dr. Valentine might have adopted as his 
own the motto of Philip Melanchthon—and the two precep- 
tors were strikingly alike in qualities of mind and heart—/ 
have taught theology for no other purpose than to save men. 

“(b) yustification by faith alone. ‘This isthe central principle 
of Lutheranism. Or, in Dr. Valentine's own words, This is 
the pivot on which the entire system turns: Justification by 


faith alone, out .of grace alone, for the sake of Christ alone. 
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Of this principle he wrote : ‘It expressed, and forever expresses, 
the essential and decisive thing in God’s way of saving men,’ 
No man ever grasped this principle more clearly or held it 
more firmly than did Dr. Valentine. In it he found all that 
God had decreed in eternity and executed in time for the sal- 
vation of men. For him it expressed God’s love before the 
world was, and Christ's sacrifice on the Cross, and the Spirit’s 
activity in the hearts of men. For him it. was the end of 
God’s love, the end of Christ’s sacrifice, the end of the Spirit's 
activity—that God might be just and the justifier of them that 
believe on His Son, and the sanctifier of them that are justified 
—-God’s work for man, that stands before and makes way for 
God’s work in man. 

«This is the genuine old Lutheran theology, the article of a 
standing or of a falling Church, for so !ong as the Church holds 
this article, she will stand; but: when this article falls, the 
Church will fall, By his holding of this article in its genuine 
Lutheran significance, Dr. Valentine placed himself in the true 
succession of those heroes of the faith who subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, out of weakness were made strong. But he grasped 
this principle, not as dogma for the understanding ; not as a 
proposition subject to the rules of logic; but as a living gift 
’ of grace in the heart, that brings the joy of salvation and over- 
comes the world. It was the logic of experience in the will 
that subdued the logic of intellect and brought into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ. So Dr. Valentine held 
and so he taught. And so held and so taught his predecessors 
in office: Schmucker, Brown, Stork, Valentine, a noble, loyal, 
valiant quartette. Alike they conceived the purpose of our 
Seminary, alike they breathed its spirit, the spirit of the 
evangelical Lutheran Theology, which aims to save men from 
sin and to build them up in a holy faith in Christ.” 

AS AN AUTHOR. 

Dr. Valentine accomplished a great service for the Church 
and the world with his pen. It would require several printed 
pages merely to enumerate the titles of his contributions to 


papers, magazines, reviews, encyclopedias and learned publi- 
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cations of various sorts. In addition to these incessant contri- 
butions to current theological and philosophical literature, he 
was author of the three volumes, Zheoretical Ethics, Natural 
Theology and Christian Faith and Life. These books are 
masterpieces in their particular fields. Into them he put his 
best effort, and the results of a ripe scholarship. In these he 
will live and through these he will speak to yet unborn gen- 
erations. As John Milton has said, “ A good book is the pre- 
cious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond.” These volumes give evidence 
of the wide range of his culture, his deep scholarship, and of 
the firm grasp and vigor of his intellect. In them we have the 
life-blood of this master mind. In these books he laid deep 
emphasis upon the true relation of Christianity to modern 
thought and to modern life; and in a most truly conservative 
manner set forth the old faith in the new light of present need. 
The volumes on Natural Theology and Ethics are the out- 
growth of his class-room work in the College. They were 
first given to the students in lectures and annually revised; un- 
til, finally, after years of careful preparation and revision, they 
came forth from the press, finished, masterful. Both these 
volumes have received the very. highest praise of scholars and 
thinkers in the English speaking world. dis volume on 
Natural Theology, first published in 188¢, has been especially 
well received, having been accorded an unusually ethusiastic 
reception on the part of educators all over the land. It “is 
the product of clear discrimination between undesigned evolu- 
tion, mere blind upward movement in nature, and a rational 
purpose in the development of the material world.” It is a 
subject that “ leads through a mass of conflicting metaphysics, 
and traverses most varied and antagonistic speculation.” It is 
a topic on which at the time of its publication and previously 
thereto the thought of the age was focused. New scientific 
theories and varied hypotheses tended to excite peculiar in- 
terest in this incomparably important theme, and there was no 
work covering the various forms of the theistic evidences ad- 
justed to meet the issues raised by modern scientific and philo- 
sophical speculation. It remained, therefore, for Dr. Valentine 
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to undertake the difficult task of “ bringing together the var- 
ious approved evidences and furnishing a compendious state- 
ment of them as they stood in the best accredited thought and 
knowledge of the times.” So successfully was this done that 
his work was hailed with highest enthusiasm and approval, and 
the book was adopted as a text book in more than fifty of the 
leading institutions of the country. It has gone into its ninth 
edition, and after two decades of testing it is still in active de- 
mand, for it is the standard manual on Natural Theology. One 
of the reviewers declared of it: “It reminds eonstantly of 
Butler’s Analogy, not only in the subject treated, but in learn- 
ing, consciousness, and force of the argument.” 

Another volume or set of volumes will soon issue from the 
press of our Lutheran Publication House, a Christian Theo- 
logy. We feel no hesitation in venturing to predict that when 
it comes into our hands we will find it to be the product of 
his whole life of deep contemplation and profound research 
into the everlasting truths of divine revelation. It will repre- 
sent the ripe fruitage of all his years of study and it will em- 
body, through incorporation with the Oudlines of Theology, the 
results of his intense thought and research year by year. As 
Dr, Richard has said, “ He thought out a system of Lutheran 
Theology that is his own.” So far as we know this will be 
the only Lutheran Theology in the English language which is 
not a translation or a mere restatement of the Lutheran faith 
according to the concepts and terminology of the old dogma- 
ticians of three hundred years ago. From what we have seen 
of the work and from what we learned to know of Dr. Valen- 
tine’s theology in the class-room, we are assured that this work 
will be an exposition of the true inwardness of the Lutheran 
faith, written in cordial and hearty sympathy with what is vital 
and determining in Lutheran theology, and yet not written in 
any spirit of servile submission to seventeenth century dogma- 
ticians. Whatever is good in them will be recognized, but 
their views will not be made of final authority ; they must 
stand or fall on their own intrinsic merits for they can claim 
no prescriptive right to determine questions for the Lutheran 
Church for all time. It will be a finished work. His Outlines, 
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which have formed the basis of this enlarged and completed 
work were rewritten and revised many times during his long 
experience as teacher of theology in the Seminary. The final 
touch was given this work in the last years of life, after he had 
laid aside the active duties of his chair and had leisure for this 
great task. He was at the closing pages of the last chapter 
when the shadow fell across the page on which he wrote. The 
Master had called. His work was finished. This work will 
come as his rich bequest, an immeasurably rich bequest, to 
the Church he loved and served with such fidelity, and signal 
henour and success, for more than halfa century. As he stood 
ready to enter through the gates into the presence of the 
great teacher of mankind he who had sat so humbly at His 
feet to learn the Truth, handed to the Church these rare vol- 
umes, his last testimony to the glorious Gospel of God as the 
world’s chief need, and to the honour of Christ as the world’s 
divine-human Prophet, Priest and King. 

We bring this tribute of affection and reverence to one we 
loved as a father. We think of him as a successful minister 
of the great Gospel of Christ; we think of him as the strong, 
scholarly president of the college; we think of him as the 
masterful teacher of the science of philosophy, ethics and the- 
ology; but above all else we think of him, now that he is 
gone, as the man of God whose life was hid with Christ in God. 
As students, we loved him, we trusted him, we clung to him 
with a beautiful fonaness because we saw in his soul a passion 
for righteousness that was overmastering. It seemed to us 
always that to serve God and the Church was the one passion- 
ate longing of his life. We felt his goodness then. We real- 
ize it better now as we stand by his closed grave. In him the 
love of God was daily being perfected, and it was “ the gentle- 
ness of God that made him great” in his splendid ministry 
among men. Through all his writings, his letters, his news- 
paper articles, his pamphlets, his sermons his books there runs 
the line of goodness which is God. The love of God was the 
habit of his soul. His beautiful Christian life above everything 
else, stands forth an abiding witness to the glorious fact that 
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the religion of Jesus Christ will meet and satisfy the demands 
alike of brain and heart and aspiring spirit. 
_ How triumphantly he has gone up to his place of power in 
the kingdom of God! And now we see him no more with 
earthly vision. A veil hangs between us and him. But the 
eye of faith can pierce the veil. Weknowthathelives. Death 
is only the interruption of a visible method of life. The life 
goes on in the sphere of immortality and these immeasurable 
moral and spiritual forces which he set in motion here will 
continue to stimulate to everything good and noble until time 
shall be no more. The life which gathers into its sweep the 
imperishable riches, the life, which, reaching up, receives the 
impress of the eternal and, reaching out, touches humanity 
with all its need, that life is the life that endures, which neither 


death nor the grave can touch, boundless and limitless as 
eternity. 





Teaching the Bible. 


ARTICLE II. 


TEACHING THE BIBLE. * 
By ALonzo J. TuRKLE, D.D. 
My Broruer : 

I count it a privilege to be delegated by the Board of Edu- 
cation to deliver the charge to you at your inauguration as 
Professor of Exegetical and Practical Theology in the Western 
Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church in the United States of America. 

You were unanimously elected to this position, and have 
signified your acceptance of the office and duties, and have 
entered upon your work. We are here to-night to inaugurate 
you according to the form and order of our Church. 

I am thankful that circumstances have permitted me to ac- 
cept the appointment of the Board of Education to deliver 
the charge to you on their behalf. Our personal relations for 
a score of years makes this a very pleasant duty. My partici- 
pation in the inauguration services when the first honored 
professor was inducted into office, and my abiding interest in 
the splendid work that has been done during all the years of 
the existence of this institution, give me joy to be present on 
this happy occasion and to note the marked progress of our 
educational interests in the West. 

The need of assistance for the overburdened professors, and 
the desire for <n augmented teaching force has long been a 
source of solicitude to the Board of Education. And it is a 
matter of great gratification to the Board that the increased 
gifts of the Church have made it possible to add another pro- 
fessor to the Western Theological Seminary. 

I am sure you recognize in your call-to this position, the 
opportunity for the highest service for your Master, or you 
would never have left your prosperous Church in the model 
city of the greatest industrial center of our country. 

* Address delivered in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Atchison, Kansas, 


at the inauguration of Rev. Holmes Dysinger, D.D., as Professor in the 
Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Theological Seminary is the chief of all educational 
institutions, the glory of the Church which sustains it, the re- 
ward of that section of the Church which sends its sons for 
training, and the most beneficent influence to the city which 
is so fortunate as to secure its locatjon in its midst. 

The chair which you formally assume this evening in this 
Seminary is a most ancient and honorable one, and has a most 
distinguished history. We know that the prophet Samuel 
taught in a Theological Seminary. From that time until now, 
his successors have doubtless been teaching Exegetical and 
Practical Theclogy. In the instruction given in connection 
with the Jewish Synagogues, and in the later schools of Alex- 
andria, and Antioch, in the cloisters of the Middle Ages, in 
the universities of the Reformation time, and in the schools 
and seminaries of modern days, the study of the Scriptures 
has ever been preserved. Sometimes philosophies, and the 
traditions of men partially obscured the light of the Word, but 
ever since Luther restored to the Church the sacred Scriptures, 
the professor in your department of theological education has 
held an exalted position. 

You are to deal with the whole Bible in your teaching ; and 
that will be a decided advantage in many respects. There are 
not two Bibles, though there are two testaments ; the Old Tes- 
tament and the New are one Bible, and between them there 
can be no conflict or disparity of truth. God is one, God in 
Christ is one; and there are not two revelations any more 
than an apple-tree in blossom and the same when laden with 
fruit are two. And you will have special opportunity to em- 
phasize the unity of the Scriptures. 

You will teach the old Scriptures that formed our Lord’s 
Bible, and which was the source whence the apostles drew 
their proofs of the divine mission of Christ. You will study 
the words and ministries of our Lord as recorded in the gos- 
pels. You will trace the work of redemption through type 
and shadow, through prophecy and fulfillment, and consum- 
mation on Calvary. You willteach the history of the people 
who were the custodians of God’s revelation and from whom 
sprang the World’s Redeemer. You will direct the thought 
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of your students to the planting and training and development 
of the Christian Church, as revealed in the Acts and Epistles. 

You will, ofcourse, as the first step, without which the 
hidden riches can never be discovered, give your students a 
thorough training in the study of the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages. This means for you, and for them, labor, even 
drudgery. But as you will see some of them rightly appre- 
ciating the strength and simplicity of the Hebrew tongue, 
which was honored of God in being made the medium for the 
revelation of himself in the grand old Hebrew religion; and 
note how others grasp the hidden meaning of the Word when 
they dig it out of the original Greek, which the inspired writers 
used, your reward will begin to come. These you will lead 
the deeper into the mystery and power of God’s thought. 
And so, whatever progress any may make in the several fields 
of exegetical study, you will put into their hands au instru- 
ment whereby in after years.they may for themselves enter in 
and explore the mines of wealth, and bring forth for them- 
elves and their people precious things from the great store- 
house of God’s marvelous revelation. 

In your department of instruction you will be compelled to 
face questions which reach to the very heart of revelation. 
The Bible has been put in the prisoner's box by hostile ene- 
mies, and all the witnesses have been summoned to convict it 
of error and imposture. ‘They have attacked the authorship, 
the text, the contents. But the validity and authority of the 
sacred Scriptures still remain. Not a single discovery of 
Archeology disputes a biblical statement. All the laborious 
painstaking and unappreciated work that has been endured in 
unearthing and deciphering manuscripts, stones and inscrip- 
tions, is bringing its reward in bearing testimony to the au- 
thenticity of the Bible. Witnesses are multiplying to confirm 
the integrity and authority of the Scriptures. The fierceness 
of the attack on the New Testament, by the critics, is over. 
We do not know what may be ahead of us, but we may be 
assured that God will open up to light all possible sources of 
confirmatory evidence from new manuscripts, new stones and 
new inscriptions, whereby ultimate certainty may be had as 


~ 
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to all questions relating to the Hebrew writings. The mar- 
velous light thrown on these subjects’ in recent years, each 
time confirming the Scriptures, gives us ground for assured 
confidence that the history of the New Testament Criticism 
will find its repetition in that of the Old, and that every attack 
upon the genuineness and truthfulness of the record will be 
triumphantly overthrown. 

With all these questions, you, my brother, are thoroughly 
familiar, through long years of devoted study. It is now your 
joy and delightful priviledge to guide the students under vour 
care in the quest of truth, so that they may not be enamored 
and satisfied with an unproved theory, however new and at- 
tractive, nor frightened by the critic whose assumptions are 
caught up and widely heralded. , You are so to buttress their 
faith by evidence, that their faith will become an assurance, 
and send them forth with the clear and unequivocal message 
of “thus saith the Lord.” 

Your successful work in the pastorate gives us the assurance 
that you will teach correct principles of Practical Theology. 
Let it be known how you did your work. 

The Western Theological Seminary has for its doctrinal 
basis the doctrinal basis of the General Synod, namely, “ We 
receive and hold, with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of our 
fathers, the Word of God, as contained in the canonical scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, as the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Confession as.a 
correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the divine 
Word, and of the taith of our Church founded on that Word.” 
It is the abiding purpose of this Seminary to educate men for 
the Christian ministry and to provide our Churches with pas- 
tors in harmony with this basis. 

I charge you to work together with your associates to main- 
tain this thoroughly evangelical and conservatively Lutheran 
position. Mey you conserve the unity of the Seminary cutric- 
ulum by your mutual sympathy and cooperation, as divine 
co-laborers in moulding minds for Christ and eternity. Re- 
member the words of St. Paul, to “Stand fast in one spirit, 
with one mind striving together for the faith of the gospel.” 
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It is a lofty mission to which you have been called. In a 
little while you will begin to preach to many congregations, 
through those who go out to preach the riches of God’s grace 
from your instruction. 

Help them to attain the ability to preach, interpret, illustrate 
and present the truth, in such a way that it will be understood 
and find lodgment in the heart. 

May you be guided and kept in your work, the most import- 
ant, perhaps, to which God calls his ministering’ servants. 
And the prayers of the Board and the friends of the Seminary 
go with you. 


4 =< 


THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES: THEIR PLACE AND FUNCTION 
IN MINISTERIAL TRAINING. 


By HoLMEs DysINGER, D.D. 


Mr. President, Members of the Board of Education, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : 

It is not for me to discuss at this time the significance of the 
creation of a new Chair, and the appointment of an additional 
professor to give his whole time to the work in the Western 
Seminary. What it should mean, however, to the Institution, 
no less than the Lutheran Church, especially in the Middle 
West, cannot fail to press itself upon the attention of one 
called to occupy the position, if he enters upon his duties with 
high aims and a sense of the seriousness of the responsibility 
he assumes. Even a cursory survey of the field to be occu- 
pied reveals the extent and importance of the work entrusted 
to me. The feeling accordingly that is uppermost is that of 
humility and insufficiency. One can well ask, “ Who is able 
for these things ?” 

«“ Exegetical and Prac’ical Theology ” includes a wide range 
of different, but related branches of one general subject. The 
specific aim of this Chair can be briefly summed up as the 
training of young men to interpret the Scriptures accurately, 
and to present and apply the principles and precepts of God’s 
Word in the pulpit and pastorate successfully. The greatness 
and the difficulty of the task are at once apparent. The spirit 
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of the times is strongly set against all phases of distinctive 
theological culture. In our large universities religion may be 
investigated as any other natural phenomenon of interest ; but 
in many circles, to claim for the Bible that it is a special reve- 
lation of God to man, and is accordingly, authoritative for con- 
duct, is to expose oneself to silent contempt, and not infre- 
quently to the shafts of ridicule. Indeed, theology, once the 
queen of the sciences, occupying the central place in the 
temple of knowledge, is in many quarters relegated to the 
limbo of exploded superstitions, and its claims are dismissed 
with a wave of the hand. The man who attempts to teach 
any branch of theology as a matter of supreme value to hu- 
manity is laughed out of the court of learning as having no 
case. Nor are these ideas confined to the schools. Through 
the daily press they have gained wide currency; and they are 
entertained very generally among all classes of people who are 
not directly identified with the Church. 

The commercial spirit of the age militates strongly against 
the higher type of theological culture and practical Christianity. 
Men are absorbed in the material and sensuous. Life is sum- 
med up in getting and enjoying. The mad race for wealth 
crowds out everything else. Men are not interested in ideas 
except as they may be transmuted into gold. They care 
naught for New Jerusalem, unless they have reason to believe 
that they will be able to convert its streets of gold into coin, 
and turn the stream of yellow metal into their own coffers. 

The exclusion of theology in its ripest product from the 
curricula of our general scheme of education, and our rapid 
material development with its opportunities tor amassing 
colossal fortunes have lessened interest in theological pursuits 
and reduced the number, and in some respects changed the 
personal of the candidates for the Gospel ministry. The- 
ology in the minds of many superficial thinkers of our time 
is discredited. They care for none of-these-things. They as- 
sume an air of indifference, if not cynicism, toward all relig- 
ious matters. 

In the past the Gospel ministry gave special opportunity - 
for honorable preferment, with leisure for study, and the com- 
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panionship of books and cultured society. Today other pro- 
fesssions, and especially commercial enterprises, furnish so 
many more and greater opportunities for advancement, that all 
that numerous class who entered the ministry from motives of 
personal advantage have been drawn into other fields of ac- 
tivity. Their places have been taken no doubt in many in- 
stances by others of less natural ability and fewer of those 
qualities that are derived from a long line of cultured ances- 
tors. But the history of the Gospel ministry bears ample tes- 
timony to the fact that consecration has often more than com- 
pensated for the lack of ability and training; that the world 
is won for Christ, not by those who seek the ministry for the 
sake of ease and honor, but by those who put ambition, wealth 
and a)l worldly advantages behind them, that they may preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ to men—those who have 
counted all things loss that they might win Christ. 

The obligation resting upon those who are charged with the 


responsibility of training men to meet these conditions, and 


counteract the influences hostile to the Gospel, is accordingly 


great. One eucouraging fact can very properly be a source of 


satisfaction, viz., that the Lutheran Church has been Jeast al- 
fected by the currents and counter-currents of skepticism, that 


now and again seem to be sweeping everything into the ocean 
of Agnosticism or materialistic pantheism. Neither the ebb 
nor the tide has wrenched her from her moorings. Others 
have been wrested from their anchorage; but not so, the 
Lutheran Church. Drawing her inspiration from the Divine 
Word, and resting upon its authority, linked to the past by a 
history of continued and faithful service ; loyal to that history 
and mission in the present, and with a wide out)ook Jor the 
future, she is moving forward conquering and to conquer. 
Such in broad outlines is my conception of the work as- 
signed by the Board of Education to me, as the first incum- 
bent of ‘the Chair of Exegetical and Practical Theology in the 
Western Seminary. To discuss a theme that would embrace 


all that the Chair includes, would be obviously impracticable 


under the circumstances. Allow me, therefore, to direct at- 
tention to but one of the branches of study, which it is my 
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duty to teach, viz., THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES : THEIR PLACE AND 
FUNCTION IN MINISTERIAL TRAINING. 

Familiarity with the contents of the Bible is one of the es- 
sential qualifications of a minister of the Gospel. It is uni- 
versally conceded that whatevc. contributes to that end should 
receive consideration. It may not always be required that 
candidates for the sacred office be able to read the Scriptures, 
in the original tongues, with ease and intelligence. Yet it is 
presup osed. Theological Seminaries always make some pro- 
vision for instruction in Hebrew and Greek, however inade- 
quate in many instances forthe end in view. All include these 
studies in their curricula, from the mastery of the principles of 
the grammar to the critical word for word irterpretation of the 
text called Exegesis. All our Colleges teach Greek, and not 
a few offer Hebrew as an elective. It is reasonable to suppose 
that all College graduates, when they have completed, in addi- 
tion, a three year’s Seminary course, ought to be able to read 
the New Testament in the original Greek, and the easier por- 
tions of the Hebrew Bible at sight. Not'to be able to do so, 
argues neglect somewhere, 

“ The Formula of Government’ of the General Synod, con- 
tains the following : “ The examination (of candidates for the 
ministry) shall’ embrace, at least, the following subjects, viz., 
Personal Piety, and motives for seeking the office of the min- 
istry, the original languages (Hebrew and Greck) of the in- 
spired Scriptures, Theology, Church History, Pastoral Theol- 
ogy, Homiletics, and Church Government.” The clause “at 
least as wel] as the explanatory terms, “ Hebrew and Greek,” 
show that these are not matters of indifference or choice on 
the part of the candidates or examiners. Some knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek is required by the fundamental law of the 


Church, at least the General Synod. Moreover, the district 


synods, composing the General Synod, have incorporated this 
section into their constitutions, and each has its examining 
committee, one member of which is charged with the duty of 
examining candidates in these branches to test their fitness for 
the work of the ministry. Such provision assuredly presup- 
poses a fair reading knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 


Scriptures. 
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The facts in the case, however, hardly justify the expectations 
raised by the courses of instruction that are provided for the 


students, and the tests they are supposed to be subject to be 


fore they are recommended for ordination, An experience as 


examiner, covering a period of more than fifteen years, tur- 
nished but one individual who could with any show of truth be 
said to possess a working knowledge of Hebrew. In most in 
stances the subject was dismissed with one or two questions 
that revealed almost total ignorance of the principles of the 
\anguage and inability fo translate the shortest paragraphs with 
any degree of accuracy. Often too the knowledge of Greek, 
even in the case of College graduates, was surprisingly meagre. 
As for reading at sight in the Greek what had not been meinor- 


ized in the English, it could rarely be done. It is not surpris- 


ing, therefore, that few read their New Testament in the original, 
after they leave the Seminary, and that only the regular hvuse- 
cleanings, and the migrations from charge to charge disturb the 
dust that accumulates on the Hebrew Bible. 

The reason for this state of things is not far to seek. It is 
found primarily in the failure to appreciate the value and im- 
portance of possessing a sufficient knowledge of the original 
Scriptures to use them intelligently in discovering the exact 
meaning of a given passage. Many regard the Hebrew as 
lowest in the order of values among the subjects pursued in 
training for the ministry. They, therefore, give the matter little 
or no serious attention. There are so many other. subjects of 
More immediate interest and practical value that the time spent 


upon Hebrew is regarded as worse than wasted. As soon as 


we realize that the temple of Theological Culture rests upon 
the foundation-stones of the original Seriptures, we shall begin 


to appreciate the value of the Hebrew, and the Greek as well. 
Then men will no longer build their structures on the sand 
while they embellish the interior with beautiful frescoes and 
mosaics that soon crumble and fall because the foundation has 
given way. The necessity of a solid foundation is doubtless 


more frequently overlooked and minimized in the building of 
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intellect and character than in the construction of palaces and 
temples. 

Those responsible for the arrangement and coordination of 
courses of study in our Seminaries, are often seriously at fault 
in this matter. They throw the weight of their influence in 
favor of the reduction of this part of the curriculum to the 
minimum. It is but natural that the professor magnify the 
importance of his own specific work. lf he did not, his place 
should be filled by some one who would. The numerous sub- 
jects that can be studied with profit, and should be investi- 
gated sooner or later by one who would be well equipped for 
the ministry, make the arrangement of the courses of study 


a work of peculiar difficulty. What should be included and 


what omitted, what should be done in the Seminary, and what 
\elt for subsequent investigation, in what order and to what ex- 
tent the different subjects should receive attention, are matters 
to be settled in harmony with sound pedagogical principles, 
and the primary needs of the pulpit of the time. The codrdi- 
nation of studies should rest upon the principle ot educational 
values, and should not be governed by use of acquisition and 
‘merely practical ends. 

The depreciating remarks concerning the Hebrew made by 
so many ministers in the active work, the incredulous smile 
with which: they acknowledge their ignorance on the subject, 
and the way most members of examining committees will avoid 
it, attest a serious lack of appreciation of the real worth of a 
fair working knowledge of the Old Testament original. Under 
the circumstances it is more of a wonder that the subject re- 
ceives any attention than that it receives so little. 

The fact need not be concealed that it requires close applica- 
tion to master the principles of a language; to acquire. a com- 
mand over a foreign tongue, either as literature or as a means 
of communication. Most men are entirely averse to under- 
taking such atask. Itis a principle of universal application, 
that men tend to follow the line of least resistance. In the 
Seminary such a vast field of easy acquisition spreads out be- 
fore the vision of the student, that the temptation becomes 
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strong to indulge his inclination for ease, and neglect that part 
of the course which requires the closest application. He for- 
gets or ignores the fact, that our mental acquisitions develop 
power in us, just in the proportion that they call forth effort. 
Reading is easy, indeed, may be a luxury, dissipation requiring 
no conscious exercise of the mental powers; but to study re- 
quires work and calls into play all our mental faculties. Even 
those who have held high rank as students in College, who 
have taken the prizes and honors, often show a strange indif- 
ference to the mastery otf difficult subjects in the Seminary 
course. Their ambition seems to have been satisfied in the 
paltry distinctions acquired in their College days. The special 
incentive that served as a spur to effort is lacking. In conse- 
quence, they often take their ease. Instead of setting before 
themselves as the goal of endeavor, disciplined minds that 
would give the mastery over ideas and perfected character that 
wins the mastery over self, they would seem to leave out of 
the account, accurate scholarship, trained mental powers, and 
self-direction in harmony with the principles of truth and duty. 
That the shortlived popularity of the shallow pulpiteer, and the 
gratification of small ambitions through Synodical preferment, 
‘ should arrest the attention of the student, is a prophecy that 
should be a danger signal. A reason for the limited attain-- 
men of the clergy in the Hebrew Scriptures is very evident. 
Acquisition by absorption under compulsion, instead of by 
conscious voluntary effort, is likely to be very superficial and 
meager. 

Poor teaching is justly responsible for a part of the discredit 
into which the Hebrew has fallen in student and ministerial 
circles. A sleepy and perfunctory professor cannot arouse in- 
terest much less enthusiasm. Besides, antiquated’ methods dis- 
courage students, lessen interest and do not produce results 
commensurate with the effort put forth. The last place in the 
world for a pedagogical fossil is a chair in a Theological Semi- 
nary. In truth, our civilization has no place for fossils, except 
the museum. The successful teacher must be master of his 
subject, master of his method and master of himself. What- 
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ever may be said of the first and last, it will hardly be seriously 
questioned that theological education has suffered materially 
because of ignorance or the neglect of the best methods of 
teaching. By many it does not seem to be a matter of suffi- 
cient importance to receive special attention. Without faithful 
application on the part of the students the best methods will 
not bring large results; but instruction given in harmony with 
sound pedagogical principles, will add immeasurably to acquisi- 
tion whether it be estimated in terms of power, or information. 
That poor teaching 1s in part responsible for the meager knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, possessed by the rank and file of the ministry 
today is firmly believed. 

The thesis we maintain is that the graduate of a Theclogical 
Seminary ought to possess a working knowledge of the 
Hebrew. ‘This would require a sufficient acquaintance with 
the grammar and lexicography to read the original with ease, 
and interpret with intelligence and accuracy. If such a knowl- 
edge is to.be acquired, more than a beginning must be made 
in the Seminary. If the minister must use his lexicon, for 
every verse he attempts to translate, he will soon discontinue 
the effort. Occasionally we find a man who has persevered, 
and gained in after years what he should have acquired in the 
Seminary. But the instances are rare, very rare. A begin- 
ning has been made by many; but the frequent interruptions 
and the press of other duties have interfered so much that the 
spasmodic efforts are soon given up entirely. Hence the ne- 
cessity of doing more than merely preliminary work in the 
Seminary. Indeed the aim should be to read large portions of 
the Old Testament in the original; and, in the case of those 
who have studied the grammar and acquired a vocabulary of 
several hundred words before they enter the Seminary, it should 
not be scouted as an impossible task to read the whole of it. 
To do this would require time and work. So be it. Semi- 
naries are not founded and endowed to encourage idleness or 
indulge laziness in students or professors. They are, or ought 
to be, hives of industry. It requires much less time to do this 
than is generally supposed. Half the time usually given to 
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Latin or Greek in College will enable a faithful student under a 
good teacher to gain such a mastery of the Hebrew as to read 
the historical and narrative portions of the Bible at sight. The 
ability. to do.this cannot be acquired in fifty or sixty lessons 
only half mastered. Indeed it is conceded that a course of 
that extent is too brief to be of any value, and the time might 
be-spent to more advantage along other lines. Sufficient time 
and attention however should be given to the subject to enable 
the faithful student to acquire the facility already indicated as 
the objective of the Seminary course. 

This is put on the ground that the minister is in duty bound 
to master his Bible as thoroughly as is possible for one of, his 
ability. He should know it from beginning to end —thoroughly, 
critically. He should master its facts, and its history. He 
should be familiar with its principles and its precepts. He 
should be acquainted with its literary and linguistic peculiari- 
ties. It is not merely the history of particular events in the 
life of a particular nation. It is universal history, that is the 
history of human life as it is expressed universally. It is the 
true philosophy of history, because it is history with the Divine 
interpretation of human conduct. Moreover it is God's will 
communicated to. men through the medium of language. 
Hence its authority is supreme. 

It is the source of knowledge not otherwise discoverable by 
man. It furnishes him his loftiest conception of Diety. It re- 
veals to him his origin, his duty and his destiny with a clear. 
ness and a fulness not dreamed of elsewhere. It deals with 
the largest ideas known to the human mind, or that find em- 
bodiment in language. Its first page opens before us the lim- 
itless vista of time and space and challenges the effort of im- 
agination’s utmost stretch. By creative fiat numberless worlds 
set out on dress parade. On our own little planet, mountains 
tise, valleys descend and old ocean rolls to his appointed place. 
The last page of the sacred volume tells of the new heaven 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. Between 
these pages is the story of Redemptive grace and love, exhibit- 
ing forces in operation that far outrank all the physical might 
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necessary to create numberless worlds and swing them in their 
orbits far out in the infinite reaches of space. This priceless 
volume, the Word of God, it is the special duty of the minister 
to interpret and apply to the life and conduct of men. What 
more imperative duty rests upon him than that of understand. 
ing what he interprets ? 

Possibly few would claim that the medium of a translation 
is sufficiently accurate for the teachers of the Church. Yet 
many can, and do, go no further. The study of the English 
Bible in our Seminaries has had many advocates for a quarter 
of a century or more. Special chairs for instruction in this 
line have been established in many Colleges as well as Semi- 
naries. We are in hearty sympathy with any movement that 
aims at the most thorough knowledge ot the English Bible. 
But these advocates have done much to make the study of the 
original unpopular and bring it into disrepute. Those who are 
so earnest in their advocacy of the English Bible, should al- 
ways keep in mind two facts, first, that, when this study is not 
based upon an accurate knowledge of the original, it always 
furnishes second-hand information, and is always more or less 
superficial, and, secondly, that the best possible way of getting 
an accurate and thorough knowledge of the Bible is through 
the original languages in which it was written. 

Anyone who has had any experience in translating the con- 
ceptions of one language into the idioms of another, knows 
how nearly impossible the task is. Each word has its own dis- 
tinctive qualities, that are connoted in its definition and give it 
its peculiar meaning. An exact equivalent in another tongue 
is far from being as commagn as might be thought. Besides 
every tongue has its own shades of meaning, that are charac- 
teristic and idiomatic, and which defy exact reproduction in an- 
other tongue. Ideas are permeated by shades of feeling that 
are untranslatable. They can only be felt, not expressed. The 
English Bible in point of fidelity to the original is a master- 
piece in translation. All thoughtful readers of the Bible know, 
however, how difficult it is to discover the meaning of many 
passages, and that it is necessary to turn to the original to 
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clear up many obscurities. This alone can give the exact 
thought. 

If he who discovered a few of the laws that control the phy- 
sical universe could with any truth exclaim, “I am thinking 
God's thoughts after him,” with how much more reason can he 
claim this distinction who reads the divine message to man in 
the language in which it was originally given! If a messege 
direct from heaven came to us in our mother-tongue, with what 
iuterest and delight would we spell out its exact meaning! 
Why should we show less interest in the message committed 
to the men of old for the instruction of all the ages. He who 
would know the exact meaning of the Divine Word, who 
would get as near the source of truth and inspiration as is pos- 
sible in our day, will go to the original in which God's revela- 
tion to man is imbedded. 

The disciplinary value of the Hebrew justifies its claim to 
the place we have assigned it. In all true education the course 
of study must be arranged with two primary objects in view, 
viz., knowledge and power. There are other possible results 
of the education process that are of incalculably more value 
to the individual than these. Among them may be mentioned 
inspiration, sympathy, love of truth, and the power of self di- 
rection. But these center in the character, not in the intellect ; 
they are primarily the teacher’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of the personality. On the other hand the claim of a 
subject for a place in a course of study must rest upon its 
value as a source of information or as a means of discipline, or 
both. ‘The Hebrew serves both these ends in a marked de- 
gree ; but it is specially valuable as a disciplinary study. 

Most of the time in a Seminary course is given to studies 
which are properly classed as informing branches in our edu- 
cation programs. These of a distinctly disciplinary character 
are at a discount. But few find place in the Seminary curricu- 
lum. All branches of study that require the exercise of any 
of the powers of mind have disciplinary value. But some 
much more than others. History is capable of being taught 
in such a way as to call into exercise the constructive imagina- 
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tion, the reasoning faculties, and all the higher powers of the 
mind ; as it is generally taught, it disciplines only the memory, 
and that often imperfectly. Systematic theology, that collects 
the truth from all spheres and arranges it in a system, with all 
the parts properly correlated, one to the other, furnishes one of 
the most valuable disciplines found in any educational program. 
It calls not only for the systematic arrangement of truth in its 
logical relations, but that it be buttressed by philosophical ar- 
guments and Scripture proofs. It therefore demands the exer- 
cise of the logical faculties as wellas the memory, and to some 
extent the constructive imagination. But it the system is only 
adopted and not wrought out, and verified to the students’ own 
consciousness by an exhaustive study of the Scripture proofs 
in their historical setting, and a mastery of the arguments by 
which its principles are established, its disciplinary value is not 
great, exercising only the lower powers of the mind, and them 
to no great extent. 

If there were no other reason for the careful study of He- 
brew in the Seminary, the fact that the earlier part of the work 
is chiefly disciplinary, would justify giving much more time to 
it than is generally done. The fact is it is the only study in 
the course whose value as a discipline is greater possibly than 
its value as a source of information. He who wishes to pos- 
sess a trained mind must continue disciplinary studies, The 
notion is quite common that these can be discontinued as soon 
as the end of the College course is reached. But not so if one 
wishes to possess a well trained intellect. How soon men who 
are reputed to be well educated, lose the power of accurate 
recollection and exact statement, when they cease exercising 
their memory in the mastery of ideas and correct modes of ex- 
pressing them. The fact that the Hebrew requires the exer- 
cise of the mental powers in accurate observation, ready and 
retentive memory, and close reasoning, entitle it to more con- 
sideration than it generally gets. 

Every reason that can be given for the study of Latin and 
Greek in the College can be adduced in behalf of the Hebrew 
in the Seminary. The mastery of the art of transferring 
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thought from mind to mind by means of clear and simple 
speech is the primary aim of all purely linguistic study. How 
rare this art is, and yet how necessary! Notwithstanding our 
numerous schools and extensive courses in English, one has 
but to note his correspondence, read our daily prints and listen 
to the average public speaker to realize the painful lack of 
clearness, directness and accuracy in the thought and speech of 
men. Much of our professional-literature is marred with un 
natural forms and exaggerated expressions indicating a strain- 
ing after effect on the part of the writer. Incalculable harm 
has been done to the development of pure, idiomatic, chaste, 
clear and simple English, by men whose business is literature, 
no less than those whose aim is to advance a cause or sum up 
the results of investigation along special lines. A sentence 
from a recent publication on Theology will illustrate our point. 
It is as fallows: ** The ideal of naturalism is the mathematico- 
mechanical calculability of all natural connections and sequences, 
the remainderless rationalization of reality, the transparency 
and explicability to the intellect, of all that is and takes place.” 
No doubt this definition is intelligible to its author and could 
be made so to others; but to the average hearer or reader it is 
closely akin to nonsense. 

Nor is this straining after originality and display of learning 
confined to the few. The man who aspires to the distinction 
of being scholarly is expected to clothe his ideas in such 
recondite terminology as to make it intelligible to the initiated 
alone. But a casual glance within almost any theological 
periodical will make the truth of this statement evident. The 
assistance, the careful study of Hebrew, will afford the minister 
in expressing himself in clear and idiomatic English, is sufficient 
reason for giving it a prominent place in the Seminary course. 
There is no pursuit-in which men on this continent do not need 
to use English easily and wel]. What is true of men gener- 
ally is preéminently true of the minister in particular. If there 
is any man who should be perfect master of the art of draping 
the graceful “ garment of language around the firm body of an 
idea,” that man is the preacher. He should be able not only ‘ 
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to tollow out a line of sustained and close reasoning to its 
conclusion, but to express his thought clearly, accurately and 
concisely. To the development of “a free and joyous flow of 
language, the subtle ceremony of marrying words to ideas so 
that they forever go hand in hand as one,” the Greek excepted, 
nothing in the curricula of our Seminaries contributes so much 
as the Hebrew. The former excels in flexibility, delicate shades 
of meaning and adaptation for abstract and philosophical dis- 
quisition; but the latter in simplicity, directness and vigor. It 
is therefore an invaluable discipline for the minister whose audi- 
ence is made up largely of those not familiar with the termin- 
ology of the schools. The limited time given to the work and 
the mechanical way in which it is done often leave the student 
on the threshold of the temple without once getting a glimpse 
of the marvelous interior, with its wealth of beauty, or experi- 
encing the depth and richness of feeling that entrance within 
its portals would beget. 

The chief value of linguistic pursuits is not found in the 
study of language for its own sake, nor yet in a discipline of 
the mental powers, and training of correct forms of expression ; 
but in that they introduce the student to the literature which 
embodies the history and crystallizes the thoughts and feelings, 
the aspirations and achievements of a nation. He who is 
master of the language, through the power of the creative im- 
agination, can re-people a dead world, reconstruct the perished 
civilization of by-gone ages, and enter sympathetically and ap- 
preciatingly into the life and hopes of a long forgotten people, 
When that people expressed in its life and embodied in its 
literature the deepest longings and the highest hopes of the 
race, surely the claim of its language to adequate recognition 
in ministerial training cannot be lightly set aside. It is a mat- 
ter of too great moment to be dismissed with a significant 
smile or good-natured banter. 

The mastery of a foreign tongue, and especially acquaintance 
with its literature, is calculated to break down provincialism of 
thought and feeling. It introduces to the life and experiences 
of other peoples, broadens and deepens our sympathies and re- 
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moves the barriers of prejudice, national and racial, religious 
and social, and prepares for the full recognition of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the brotherhood of man. The last place in 
the world for prejudice to have a stronghold is where men are 
trained for the Gospel ministry. The Seminary should give a 
wide outlook not only upon the field of learning, but upon the 
feelings and hopes, the experiences and aspirations of man. 
Something of the breadth of vision, and the cosmopolitan feel- 
ing that extensive travel gives, should be possessed by those 
whose life-work is to win men to Christ. The Seminary course 
limits investigation to comparitively few branches, and all these 
interrelated. But they are subjects that deal with man’s high- 
est interests. Accordingly the student should leave the Semi- 
nary not only with his moral and religious convictions fixed, 
but with wider and deeper sympathies, and with purer and 
nobler aspirations than when. he.entered... He ought to be able 
to enter more fully into the experiences of other men, making 
allowance for their prejudices and indulging their foibles, whether 
they be white or black, yellow or brown; whether they come 
from Asia or Africa, Europe or America, while he is per- 
sonally in bondage to Jesus Christ to live in harmony with the 
principles of truth and righteousness. If he goes out, how- 
ever, living in the miasmatic lowlands of small prejudices and 
belittling personalities, instead. of dwelling upon the sunny up- 
lands of inspiring thought and kindly feeling, where the wide 
horizon of truth enables him to see men and things in the 
right perspective, he has failed to secure the most valuable pos- 
session within his grasp. If this failure has been due to per- 
sonal limitations, unfavorable environment, or indifference and 
neglect, a serious blunder has been committed. No more im- 
portant duty rests upon the teacher than that of leading the 
student into a sympathetic investigation of the aspirations and 
achievements of the past; and no more serious blunder can be 
made by the student than to neglect the opportunities afforded 
him for such acquisition. With such an objective the study 
of Hebrew ought to commend itself to the tavorable considera- 
tion of student and pastor. 
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The Hebrew Scriptures are of great value as a means of in- 
forming the mind as well as disciplining it. Apart from the 
fact that they are the oracles of God and have religious value, 
what contribution can they offer to our rich and varied modern 
life? Details cannot be presented now; but a few facts may 
be noted. We do not look for our modern twentieth-century 
conception of God as love, of social morality as embodied in 
the Golden Rule, and the principles of natural and physical 
science, as discovered and formulated in recent times, any more 
than we expect to find Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection, 
Marconi’s system of wireless telegraphy, and the formula for 
mercerized cotton. But they do teach us, what is of incalcul- 
ably more value, viz., the consciousness of God, the sense of his 
nearness. The Hebrew saw God in everything. The thunder 
was his voice, the lightning his fiery dart. At his bidding the 
earth quaked, the heavens rained fire and brimstone, and pesti- 
lence stalked through the jand. With such notions it was not 
difficult for the Hebrew to realize most fully the presence of 
God, and to have communion with him. It is not so with us. 
Men have discovered that the world is governed according to 
law. God is far off, apparently receding farther and farther 
every year. This is the tendency of modern thought. Weare 
in danger of being caught in the current and swept into the 
cesspool of sodden materialism. How can this be prevented? 
By entering into the life of the Hebrew, grasping his thought 
and feeling of God, his consciousness of his reality and near- 
ness. It will prove of material help in turning the stream of 
modern thought and feeling into channels of faith and service. 

Another message that the Hebrew Scriptures have for: our 
time is that of righteousness as the governing principle of in- 
dividuals and nations. The triumph of wickedness in high 
places, sometimes leads to doubt as to the ultimate victory of 
right ; whether it pays to be true, to be upright, to be unself- 
ish. One of the chief lessons of the Old Testament as well 
as the new, is that righteousness has the power of victory, of 
life; that unrighteousness fails, and drags ruin in its train. 
That “ righteousness exalteth a nation ;” and that “the right- 
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eous shall flourish like the palm tree,” are not isolated effusions 
of poetic fancy. They are the very essence of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and find illustration in the lives of many whose 
faith and achievements are here recorded. 

The minister's reputation for scholarship, and the reasonable 
requirement that he possess a modicum of this commodity, 
calls for more than a superficial knowledge of Hebrew Gram- 
mar and lexicography. The time was when he was the repre- 
sentative scholar of the community. But that time is no more. 
The numerous schools, the wide diffussion of knowledge 
through the multiplication of books, and the enormous output 
of the daily and periodical press, have brought the opportuni- 
ties for securing a liberal education within the reach of all who 


have the ability and are willing to pay the price required in the 


current coin of personal self-denial and application. A vast 


army avail themselves of these opportunities every year. Ac- 
cordingly, the proportion of well-educated men is much larger 


today than ever before. This fact alone makes a high standard 
of scholarship among ministers a necessity. While the attor- 
ney may devote his time to precedents and decision, and the 
medical practitioner to diagnosing cases and writing prescrip- 
tions, the minister of the Gospel dare not degenerate into a 
Church functionary who is occupied with everything except 
his chief business, that of studying God’s Word, mastering its 
teachings that he may bring out things new and o)d for the 
edification of the people to whom he ministers. He must be 
a thinker. He proclaims and interprets a message that must 
be made his own, through that scholarly mastery of the sources. 
and that living embodiment of the truth, which enables him to 
speak with authority. If he fails to do these things, he must 
take his seat with the crowd. What belongs to him by right, 
he yields to others by default. It is the minister's privilege and 
duty to speak with the authority of ‘the Divine Word ; but only 
he can possess that authority who has mastered the content of 
the Word, so that he can interpret it with fullness of knowl- 
edge and accuracy of statement. If a Theological Seminary 
does not meet the demands for accurate scholarship, if she does 
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not send forth men of scholarly tastes and habits, she is in so 
far failing to fulfill her mission and bringing discredit upon her 
cause, Her graduates will soon degenerate into exhorters, and 
possibly men of affairs, while their pulpit utterances consist in 
mouthing wornout platitudes and empty sentimentalities. The 
man who is the professional leader and teacher of the Christian 
religion must possess the training to comprehend, the heart to 
teel, and the earnestness to put forth effort to fathom the depth, 
measure the height, and compass the breadth of Divine Reve- 
lation, The grade of.scholarship that the possession of this 
power presupposes is surely not too much to be expected in 
the minister of the Gospel today. The more complete his 
mastery over the original, the stronger is his title to scholarship ; 
the greater his ability to interpret the Scriptures with freshness, 
originality, accuracy and authority ; the readier does he win a 
hearing and command a following. 

The fundamental character of the original Scriptures, the 
Old Testament as wel] as the new, in their relation to all other 
departments of theological culture, can receive only brief men- 
tion. To omit exegesis from the Seminary course would stamp 
the institution as false to her mission and unworthy of the 
confidence of the Church. The short time usually given to 
Old Testament exegesis is due no doubt, in part at least, to the 
inability of the average student to pursue the study with satis- 
faction and profit, because of his lack of familiarity with the 
Hebrew, For how can it be ot value to him unless he have 
insight into the genius and structure of the original, and under- 
stand the meaning of the terms used. 

Biblical Theology is derived from, and rests exclusively upon, 
the Bible. It recognizes no other source of information, no 
other source of authority. To understand its terminology, to 
grasp its tundamenta) principles, to follow its historical develop - 
ment requires an accurate and detailed knowledge of the origi- 
nal Hebrew. 

In Dogmatics, a voice is raised once in a while for the recog- 
nition of modern scientific and philosophical conclusions. In 


the light of modern discovery, there may be need of revising 
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our interpretation of a few passages of Scripture. But in the 
field of Christian Dogmatics the Bible is the final appeal now, 
as it always has been in the Lutheran Church. Whatever re- 
vision is made must come about after profound study of the 
original sources, such as was given the Scriptures by the early 
Reformers and their immediate successors, if the conclusions 
reached are to be authoritive or even valuable. Our system of 
theoloyy must not be constructed by apriori processes of reason- 
ing, but from an inductive study of the whole body of 
Scriptures. 

In the departments of historical and practical theology the 
Hebrew renders invaluable service. The former must go back 
to the original records for its starting point, and the latter for 
much of its material. Mastery over the sacred tongue will 
supply the preacher with a vast amount of materia! not acces- 
sible to others ; will enable him to interpret with independence 
and accuracy ; will free him from bondage to commentaries, or 
the last book he has read; will help him to find himself and 
gain the victory over the revolutionary forces that are devesta- 
ting his intellectual domain; will give the sense of reality to 
what he utters, increase his earnestness, and lessen the pulpit 
echoes at least by one. 

In reference to these critical problems concerning the origin, 
history and authority of the Bible, a recent writer says: “A 
knowledge of the Greek is considered absolutely necessary for 
the clergy ; but in the present state of theological controversy, 
a thorough knowledge of Hebrew is even more necessary. On 
almost every point of biblical criticism, tke man who is not a 
Hebrew scholar is at the mercy of the man who is.” The 
literary and historical criticism of the Bible has thrust into the 
foreground a question of incalculably more value than that of the 
origin or authorship of the Scriptures. Their inspiration, their 
authority is the vital question. If the conclusion is reached 
that they are of no more authoritative significance than the writ- 
ings of men who do not claim special divine inspiration, and 
this becomes the conviction of the masses, their value in shap- 
ing the life and character to the mold of eternal realities is 
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gone. The inspiration of the Scriptures is the most serious 
problem demanding satisfactory solution today. It cannot be 
solved by philosophical speculations. The solution of this 
problem, as well as the others adverted to, must be furnished by 
the Scriptures themselves and in the form in which they were 
originally given to men. 

Morat.—Consistency requires that our Seminaries give the 
opportunity, and that. the student avail himself of it, to acquire 
such a knowledge of Hebrew as to be able to use it readily in 
understanding and interpreting the Scriptures. As long as the 
supreme law of the Church requires of candidates for ordina- 
tion that they be examined in this subject, every consideration 
of sound morality demands that the examination, as well as the 
previous study, be removed from the sphere of the farcical. 
Without deterioration of character no man can wilfully neglect 
to meet an obligation that he has voluntarily assumed; nor 
afterwards smile incredulously at the failings and pretense of 
‘those who have imitated his example. 

It is not contended that ignorance of the Hebrew shouid 
necessarily exclude a man from the ministry. Our contention 
is that the young man who does not improve his opportunity 
to the extent of his ability, and then asks for ordination in spite 
of deficiency caused by neglect, lacks that sense of moral fit- 
ness necessary for the Gospel ministry. He in effect asks his 
examiner to falsify the facts and violate the law, he is under ob- 
ligations to uphold, or stultify himself by raising such a stan- 
dard of attainment as is tantamount to zero, and brands him 
as incompetent. It is not intellectual! attainment that I plead 
for so much as it is a high standard of moral obligation. If 
this is kept up, the intellectual will take care of itself. When 
once the rank and file of the ministry, the students in our Semi- 
naries, and the Faculties charged with their instruction, realize 
the moral significance of the question at issue, it will no longer 
be necessary to argue that the Hebrew Scriptures have an im- 
portant place in ministerial training. 

The declared purpose of the Western Seminary is to train 
men for the Gospel ministry. This training is first, though not 
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chiefly, intellectual. In one department of the work that is as— 
signed to me, my aim has been included in what has already 
been stated. The result of the work as a whole should be for 
student and professor, an ever-heightening sky for thought, an 
ever-widening horizon for knowledge, and absolute sincerity 
in the expression of the truth as it is revealed to us in the Di- 
vine Word, as well as in the life and activities of the world 
about us. These are the aspirations with which we gird our- 
selves for the work that is set before us. 

The ultimate goal of all training is manhood, character. 
Nor can this be made secondary in the Seminary. The aim 
must be to develop men, large men, broad men, true men. 
These will be her glory. To train men as scholars, and noth- 
ing more; to train them to see humanity in the abstract, or as 
in a vision, cannot be even a subordinate aim for a school of 
the prophets. Scholarship must always be subservient to the 
ends of character: The student who in thought has been com- 
muning with those of old, who walked and talked with God, 
who realizes in the ideals the Bible holds before him what a 
glorious thing it is to be a man, who by his knowledge of the 
past and the possibilities of the future sees the duties of the 
present in their true perspective, who opens his nature so that 
he may come into sympathetic touch with his fellowmen, has a 
pathway stretching out before him illumined with heavenly 
light and leading to the palace of perfect manhood. Whatever 
else the Western Seminary may accomplish, she will fail of her 
true mission if she does not send forth into the service of the 
Church, earnest and consecrated young men who in their 
student days have acquired a sense of the seriousness of life 
and an enthusiasm for noble living that will never desert them. 

But this Seminary has a particular mission. It appeals 
chiefly to a special constituency. It is distinguished from other 
institutions of like purpose by the term Lutheran. It stands 
for a certain conception of truth, a particular “ mode of view- 
ing, receiving and living the truths of Christianity.” If the 
institution is to be loyal to the name she ‘bears, the faith she 
professes, the treasures she inherits, and the history she per- 
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petuates, her professors must not only accept, but teach, the 
Lutheran apprehension of Christianity, not with an exclusive, 
uncharitable, Pharisaical spirit; but with clearness and convic- 
tion, untinctured by equivocation. - Such is my conception in 
brief outline of the work of the Seminary, and of the duty of a 
professor. That the Board of Education has chosen me to fill 
a position of such grave responsibility, I regard a high honor 
and a sacred trust; and would publicly thank them for the 
confidence they have reposed in me in my election. I pledge 
my most earnest efforts to justify that confidence, and merit the 
support, not only of the Board but the whole Church, tor whose 
interests I shall labor. 

As one to the manor born, who inherits the distinction of 
being a true son of the Lutheran Church; who recognizes all 
who confess the Lutheran faith as justly entitled to the name 
and a share in the common inheritance; who accepts no par- 
ticular type as embracing the entire content of Lutheranism, 
whether on the one hand it would eliminate from our doctrine 
and cultus everything distinctive of the Lutheran Church, or 
on the other, would reject all development and accept as final 
for al] questions the conclusions of a bygone age; who be- 
lieves that the Lutheran Church has a mission as important, 
and a message as distinct and clear in our age, against error in 
doctrine and life as in the days of the Reformation; who holds 
the conviction that the Western Seminary has a work to do in 
the interest of the Lutheran Church in general, and here.in the 
middle west of our great country in particular, I accept the 
trust committed to my charge reverently, as 9ne who-recognizes 
its importance and the sacred responsibilities involved; I give 
myself to the work enthusiastically, as one who finds it con- 
genial and believes in the greatness of its possibilities; and, 
finally, as I have already declared in the obligation I have. 
taken, I pledge myself to serve my Church loyally and faith- 
fully, as becomes one of her sons. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE OLDEST REDACTION OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
By PROFESSOR J. W. RICHARD, D.D., LL.D. 


Die aelteste Redaktion der Augsburger Konfession mit Mel- 
anchthon'’s Einleitung zum erstenmal herausgegeben und histor- 
isch gewiirdigt von D. Theodor Kolde, O. Prof. der Kirchenges- 
chichte in Erlangen. Giitersloh. Druck und Verlag von C. Ber- 
telsmann, 1900. 

The researches and labors of Weber, Forstemann, Bindseil, 
Brieger, Tschackert, and Kolde, during the last one hundred 
and twenty-five years, have enabled us to know much more 
about the genesis and eariy history of the Augsburg Confession 
than was known by those Lutheran theologians who fought 
over it within less than fifty years after it was composed, signed 
and delivered to the Emperor, Charles V., June 25th, 1530. 
And had those theologians who undertook to give an official 
explanation of the Augsburg Confession known as much about 
it as we now are enabled to know they would not have in- 
vented the phrase: Zhe original and unaltered Augsburg Con- 
Session ; for they would have known that they did not possess 
such a document, and that such a document did not exist, and 
indeed never had existed, since twenty-four hours after the Con- 
fession had been signed, the signers refused to deliver it to the 
Emperor on the plea that they wished “to revise and correct it 
because they had been hurried,” * and since Melanchthon con- 
tinued to revise and change it up until the last hour before 
the official reading,} that is, even after it had been signed, 
Thursday afternoon, June 23rd. They would have known that 
the German copy which they placed in the Form of Concord 
was an inaccurate transcript from a menuscript “ without authen- 


"OC Rei, 729; 
+ Kolde : ‘‘ Changed and filed up to the last moment,”? dugsb. Konf., 
p. 8. 
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tic value,” * which had been made before the Confession re- 
ceived that shape in which it was signed and delivered. + 

They would have also known that Melanchthon’s editio princeps 
(first edition), though edited, as he declares, ex exemplari bonae 
fidei, differs in some articles, not only verbally, but also mater- 
ially, from the copies delivered to the Emperor, as is clearly 
shown by authentic manuscripts, and that even the editions of 
the editio princeps differ from each other. t 


* Von Ranke, Geschichte der Reformation, Ed. Seventh, vol. III., p. 
175. 

+The texts in the Form of Concord are commonly called Zextus 
Receptus. 

tC. R. XXVI. 252 e¢ segq; Brieger, Zur Geschichte des Augsburger Reich- 
stages von 1530, p. 22; Tschackert, Die unverenderie Augsb. Konf. pp. 
I, 61. 

The editio princeps published at Wittenberg in guarto in April, 1531, 
‘tis commonly called the zzvariata,” C. R. XXVI. 335, 336. Later in 
the same year, perhaps in September, Melanchthon, ‘‘not for himself 
and in secret, but in communication with his friends, Myconius, Brentz, 
Camerarius, Luther and others’? (Weber, Krit, Geschichte, I1, 86), pub- 
lished the Latin Confession, in octavo,still further changed. ‘This editio 
octava soon so far supplanted the editio princeps that it was taken into 
the Jena Edition of Luther’s Works (vol. iv. p. Ig9t ef segg.), and into the 
Acts of the Naumburg Convention (1561), and into the first Latin edition 
of the form of Concord, under the impression that it was the editio 
princeps, that is, the so-called zzvariata: ‘‘A proof of how little the 
theologians of that time knew of Melanchthon’s editions, and of how 
little they were able to distinguish them from each other’’ (Weber ui 
supra, pp. 98 e¢ segg.). In 1533 Melanchthon published a new German 
edition of the Confession, in octavo, very much varied. This varied Ger. 
man edition of the Confession was taken into the Wittenberg edition 
(German) of Luther’s Works, vol. IX. Bindseil declares that this edi- 
tion was used by the theologians assembled at Schmalkald in 1537 (C. R. 
XXVI, 699). , In 1540 appeared a second German zvariata, in octavo. At 
the Diet of Worms, Nov. 30th, 1540, this edition was presented to the 
Catholics (C. R. XX VI. 705). The title page of this edition holds two 
insignia of Luther; on the left, a banner bearing a lamb ; on the right, 
a white rose in the center of which isacross. The titles of these two 
German variatae declare each alike that it is the Confession that was de- 
livered to the Emperor at Augsburg anno 1530. (C. R. XXVI, 695, 702). 
These German Variatae had so far supplanted the German editio princeps 
that the editors of the Jena edition (1555-1558) of Luther’s works were 
unable for a long time to find a copy of the German editio princeps and 
give that as their reason for printing the editio princeps among the writ- 
ings of 1536 and not in its proper chronological order. See vol. VI., 
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Nevertheless, there are yet disiderata. We do not have all 





Jena edition (German) of Luther’s Works, p. 361: (‘* So hats die Zeit an 
exemplaria erster edition gemangelt).’? Hence in view of these facts, 
and of others that might be adduced, it is purely gratuitous for Dr 
Krauth to say: ‘“*Luther knew no other Augsburg Confession in the 
German than this,’’ meaning the edzfio princeps. Conservative Reforma- 
tion, p. 251. 

In the year 1540 Melanchthon, acting under authority, published also 
a new Latin edition of the Confession. This edition iscommonly known 
via eminentiae as the Variata, or the altered Augsburg Confession. It 
is quite probable that this edition had been prepared as early as 1535. 
This edition also was officially presented to the Catholics at the Diet of 
Worms in 1540, and at the Diet of Regensburg in 1541, and was publicly 
defended by the Lutherans as their Confession, and was called by Luther 
**the dear Confession.’’ No Lutheran raised any objection to it so long 
as Melanchthon lived, and it was very much praised by John Brentz, a 
strict Lutheran. It was published under a title verbally and literally 
identical with that of the Latin editio princeps and of the Latin editio 
octava (153): Confessio fidei exhibita invictiss. Imp. Carolo V. Caesar 
Aug. in Comitiis Augustae Anno M.D. XXX. (C. R. XXVI. Feuerlin 
ed. Riediger, pp, 42, 46. Also, THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, Oct. 1898 ; 
C. R. XXVI. pp. 335-338: Kollner, Symbolik, 1. pp. 235 et segg.: Kolde, 
Augsh. Kon}. p. 11). 

In 1541-2 Melanchthon published another varied Latin edition, known 
as the dertia variata, ‘* because it began to be printed in the year 1541 
and was finished in the year 1542.’’ Its title is verbally and literally 
identical with the titles of its Latin predecessors (C. R. XXVI. pp. 345, 
346). This is pr7ma_facte evidence that Melanchthon meant to speak the 
truth when he said at the Diet of Worms: ‘‘ The meaning is the same,’ 
(C. R. IV. 34, 37). The fact is, all these varied editions passed unchall- 
enged among Lutherans as the Augsburg Confession that was delivered 
to the Emperor at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530. 

The following propositions may be laid down as historically indispu- 
table : 

1. All of Melanchthon’s editions, the so-called zzvariata, the two 
German vaviatae, and the three Latin variatae, were published while 
Luther was living. 

2. There is not in existence a single line of documentary evidence or 
a single syllable of authentic evidence of any kind, that goes to show that 
either Luther or any Lutheran theologian ever expressed a word of dis- 
satisfaction with any of these vaviatae unti) Flacius launched his fabrica- 
tion against the variata of 1540 during the Weimar Disputation, in Au- 
gust, 1560. 

3. The Variatae had so displaced the so-called /uvaria¢a that for a 
long time the last named had become an almost forgotten, and an almost 
unobtainable book. Hence the editors of the Jena edition of Luther’s 


Works (Latin) excuse themselves for having placed the Latin Augsburg 
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the data that we need in order to gain a full and accurate 
knowledge of the genesis and primitive history of the immor- 
tal Augustana. We know that « originally the Augsburg Con- 
fession, the Apology, as it then was called, consisted of what 
today is the second part: ‘ The Controverted Articles,’ or the 
+ Articles about which there is dissension, where the Abuses 
are recounted which have been changed.’ ‘The Articles of 
Faith and Doctrine’ were added by Melanchthon himself at 





Confession, not in its own place with the writings of 1530, but with those 
of 1538, and that the Latin editzo octava (1531), as above we have learned— 
excuse theniselves with these words: ‘‘ Exemplaria hujus’ primae edi- 
tionis defuerunt.’’ Vol. IV. p. rgl. 

And as to the nature of the changes introduced into the Confession by 
its author with the knowledge and approval of his colleagues and friends, 
this may be said as demonstrable: All the changes introduced by 
Melanchthon are in the direction of clearer definitions, of a better 
Lutheranism and of a purer Protestantism, for even Art. X. in the Latin 
Variata of 1540 conforms verbatim (vere exhibeantur cum pane et vn0) 
to the Apology, and to the Wittenberg Concord (exhiberi cum pane et 
vino), wherein, Monday, May 2gth, 1536, twenty-one persons ‘“‘ profess 
that they want to hold and teach according to the Confession and 
Apology of the Princes who profess the Gospel’ (C. R. IIL., p. 76), and 
is rendered incapable of being approved by the Catholics, who did ap- 
prove Art, X, of the so-called invariata. 

‘* Phe Confutators interpreted Article X. in the sense of transubstanti- 
ation (Ficker, p. 40), and Melanchthon so far from contradicting them 
even introduced into the Apology a citation containing the expression 
‘changed (muéart) into flesh.’ ’’ Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte, Eng. 
Trans, II, p. 342. 

And if it be said that Article X.in the Vardaéa omits the Rejektorie, 
then we reply in addition to the above in the language of ancther whose 
orthodox Lutheranism will not be questioned, who says of Article X. of 
the Confession as it was delivered to the Emperor: ‘ They (theconfessors) 
conformed their doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as closely as possible to the 
Catholic doctrine, without expressing dissent in regard to transubstanti- 
ation.’’. Kawarau, Kirchengeschichle, Zweite Auf. vol, III, p. 98. Also 
Loofs, Dogmengeschtichie, 4th ed. p. 820. 

Finally, it must never be forgotten that the Vaviata was authorized 
and ordered in its preparation, and that the so-called /mvariata was not. 
See Gieseler, Eccle, History, Eng. Trans., vol. IV, p. 433, and The Luth- 
eran Ouarterly for Oct. 1898. Loofs. uf supra, pp. 864-866. /ustitia 
Siat, coelum ruat, Nevertheless, the Variata was not admitted into the 
Book of Concord, and it is not today the Symbol of any body of Luth- 
erans, whether in Europe or in America, and we know of no one who 
desires to give it symbolical authority. 
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Augsburg on account of Eck’s malicious slandering of the 
Evangelicals before the Emperor. Already, May 11th, the 
‘Confession’ (only now did the Apology merit this name) was 
so far finished that it could be sent to Luther for his approval. 
It was not yet so comprehensive as it came tobe later. Aside 
from the elaboration and wider development of some articles 
of the second part, about the middle of June a large addition 
was made to the first part. This enlargement was confined 
wholly to the ‘ Articles of Faith,’ as the article ‘Of Faith and 
Good Works; which came to be numbered as the twentieth ; 
whereupon what had been the twentieth (and last) Article ¢ Of 
the worship of the Saints) was shifted to the twenty-first place. 
In this form the Confession has come down to us in the oldest 
of all the manuscripts—trom the hand of Spalatin in the Wei. 
mat Archives.”* 

So much in general, and no more, could Brieger tell us 
in 1903, about the genesis and Entstehungsgeschichte of the 
Augsburg Confession. He could not tell us anything definite 
about the form and contents of the Confession, June Ist, or 
May 11th when “ it was so far finished that it could be sent to 
Luther for his approval.” He knew, of course, that, May 4th, 
Melanchthon had written to Luther: “TL have made the exor- 
dium (Preface) of our Apology somewhat more finished in style 
than I] had written it at Augsburg.”} But neither he nor any- 
body else living could have told us at that time exactly what 
Melanchthon meant by “ exordium.” He knew also that May 
1ith, Melanchthon had written to Luther: “Our apology is 
sent to you, although rather it is a confession. For the Em- 
peror will not have time to hear Jong discussions. Neverthe- 
less 1 have said those things which I thought would be most 
profitable or proper. With this end in view I have embraced 
almost all the articles of faith, because Eck has published the 
most diabolical slanders against us. Against these I wished 
to afford a remedy.”{ But just what these articles of faith 

* Brieger, ut supra, pp. Il, 12. 


FC. R:,' 39,40. 
tC. RAT, 4S. 
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were, how many, and in what form, no man could tell, since 
we had no manuscripts of the Confession ot or near those 
dates, and since, May 22nd, Melanchthon wrote to Luther: 
“In the Apology we are daily changing many things,” and had 
said of the Articles of Faith: « They must be changed and 
adapted to the occasions."* Thus much was stil) uncertain; 
and muci is uncertain and even unknown to this day. 

But by means of a recent discovery we are enabled to take 
an immense step in the direction of the knowledge of the 
genesis and Extstehungsgeschichte of the fundamental Lutheran 
Coutession, On the eleventh day of July, 1905, Dr. Karl 
Schornbaum called the attention of Dr. Theodor Kolde, of Er- 
\angen, to the existence in the Nurnberg Archives of an un 
titled and undated manuscript, which he described as “ agree- 
ing remarkably with the eatto princeps of the Augustana, 
though it speaks always only of the Saxon.” Nine days later 


Dr. Kolde examined the manuscript zz eco, and found that 


the writing in question has no connection whatever with the 
eaiuo princeps, but that it is a redaction of the Augsburg Con- 


fession in its inchoate condition which had remained hitherto 
entirely unknown, 


Dr. Kolde obtained a copy of the document:and published 
it, with an introduction and an historical estimate, under the 
title which stands at the head of this article. 

O{ the importance and value of this manuscript as i)lustrat- 
ing a certain sfatus quo in the genesis and composition of the 
Augsburg Confession, there can be no question. Not only 
does it show us the compass and form of the confession at a 
stage much more primitive and inchoate than that represented 
by the Spalatin manuscript + (about the middle of June), but 
it gives us matter not previously known to exist, and it opens 
deep vistas into the political and ecclesiastical situation at Augs- 
burg, and it enables us to answer questions which have been 
hitherto subjects of speculation. | 

Of the origination of this the oldest redaction of the Augs- 


*C, R. II. 60. 
+ Given by Forstemann in Urkundenbuch, I. p. 312 et seqg. 
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burg Confession, the story is brief and is quickly told: May 
31st the Niirnberg Commissioners to Augsburg, Christopher 
Kress and Clemens Volkamer, received a copy of the Saxon 
Confession in Latin, but * without the preface, about which there 
was still the greatest doubt.” * This confession, that is, ‘« the 
articles,” they had transcribed by Jerome Ebner's sons for the 
purpose of sending a copy to the Niirnberg Senate. Subse- 
quently they received a copy of the preface, and, June 3rd, 
they sent a copy of the Confession, including the preface, in 
Latin to the Senate, but say: “It lacks an article or two be- 
hind, and also the conclusion, on which the Saxon theologians 
are still working.” | They request that the Senate shall lay 
the Confession before their learned men and ministers for ex- 
amination and counsel. They report in this correspondence 
that the German copy of the Confession is “ daily undergoing 
improvement.” They request that their Latin copy be sent 
back to them, together with any suggestions that might be 
made by the Niirnberg learned men and preachers. ¢ 

Already, June 4th, the Confession as sent was in the hands 
of the Niirnberg Senate, and on the same day it was resolved 
to lay it before the clergy of the city. June 15th the Senate 
informs its commissioners at Augsburg: ** Meanwhile we have 
had your writing, the Latin Apology of the Elector of Saxony, 
translated into intelligible German,” § and on the 1oth already 
they had appointed the celebrated Hieronymus J. Baumgartner 
to translate this Confession, and that he might give himself 
wholly to the work, had excused him for three days from the . 
sessions of the Senate. || Says Kolde: “ A comparison of 
this manuscript with other manuscripts known certainly to 
have been written by Baumgartner, proves that he was in reality 
the writer of our manuscript. Hence there can be no doubt 
that the present Augustana text—-/ name it henceforth Na—is 


FCO RS E1575. 

+C. R. IL. 83. 

FCs. TEs SA: 

3 Vogt, Mitteilungen, p. 13. 
|| Kolde, p. 33, so#e. 
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the translation of the Latin Confession which had been sent 
home by the commissioners, June 3rd, and was made in Niirn- 
berg for the use of the Senate. That the Latin original text 
is, alas! not obtainable is easily accounted’ for from the fact 
that the Senate didnot place.itamong its Acts, but, June 15th, 
sent the Latin articles back to the commissioners— to use them 
as they might have need.’ However, in: this manuscript, 
though only in a German translation, the Augustana is found 
as it existed at the end of May, 1530, and, hence, as_ it 
will appear, it is the oldest redaction of the Confession up to 
this time,and— which gives to the discovery yet a special value— 
it has Melanchthon’s Preface, which was supposed to be lost.” * 

We now turn our attention to the manuscript itself. 

1. The Preface. This is “long and rhetorical” It covers 
seven printed pages, octavo, and is of the nature of an oration 
addressed to the Emperor, Charles the Fifth. It speaks wholly 
in the name of the Elector of Saxony, and is sycophantically 
apologetic in tone and in contents. “It begins,” as Dr. Kolde 
says, “ with a very evident captatio benevolentiac.” It declares 
that the Elector places his hope and trust, next to God, on the 
mildness and goodness of the Emperor, who has always sought 
the peace of Europe, and that too without showing a trace of 
pride or of arrogance, or of desire for blood. It declares that 
nothing could be more acceptable to God than that the Emperor 
should employ his power for the unity of Christendom, as for- 
‘merly had been done by Theodoric, by Charles the Great, and 
by Henry II, since the Holy Spirit admonishes princes to take 
an interest in the Faith. The Electors ot Saxony, Frederick 
and John, have never favored new doctrines, and have always 
been loyal to the Roman Emperors, and have ‘sought the peace 
and unity of Germany. When indulgences: were preached in 
Saxony, “ Martin Luther spoke in opposition through a tew 
small treatises in the school, and not before the people and 
without abusing and maligning the Pope.” But Luther's 
enemies attacked him in both languages and compelled him to 
reply. The Anabaptists-had raised various disputes and had 


* Pp. 33, 34 
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opposed the secular government, denied the rights of private 
property and had declaimed against the preaching of the Word, 
and against the Sacrament. These had been opposed by 
Luther. The ceremonies are not abolished, “ but much rather 
are they observed with the true fear of God, and in truth it may 
be said that not in all Germany is the Mass held with greater 
fear ot God and with a better understanding on the part of the 
people than among us.” 

“The Sacrament is received by the people with greater 
reverence and more frequently than heretofore,” etc. 

“ Confession is still maintained, and the power of the Keys 
is much praised in preaching, and the people are admonished. 
in regard of the great power of absolution.” 

“ The preaching is pure and intelligible, and this is unques- 
tionably the chief sacrifice before God.” 

The useful ceremonies are still ‘maintained; and also the fes 
tival days. The ordinances in the electorate of Saxony “are, 
for the most part, according to the old usages and customs of 
the Romish Church as shown in the holy doctrine.” 

The Preface closes thus: “ We will now speak of doctrine, 
and will first recount the chief articles of faith, from which the 
Emperor can see that the Elector of Saxony has permitted. 
nothing unchristian to be preiched in his dominion, but has 
with all diligence held fast to the common pure Christian faith.” 

We must say of this Preface that it is apologetic from be- 
ginning to end. It proposes to place the settlement of the 
whole dispute and contention in the hands of the Emperor. 
It makes no reference whatever to the Emperor's promise (im 
his letter in which he summoned the Diet} that the “ Opinion 
and meaning of every one should be taken up and considered.” 
It proposes to make the Emperor arbiter. It denies that any 
new doctrines have been introduced in the churches of the 
Electorate of Saxony. Ina word it evades the whole issue on 
which the Reformation justifies and forever must justify itself, 
namely, the matter and question of Doctrine, for if the Refor- 
mation be not a doctrinal protest and a doctrinal. revolution as 
over against®the seaching of the Roman Catholic Church (and 
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no other Church was at that time in the purview), then it had 
mot in the beginning, and never has had, a right to exist, since 
upon its own principle, laid down in article VII. of the Augus- 
tana, the unity of the Church consists in purity of doctrine, and 
mot in “uniform ceremonies instituted by mén.” Indeed, the 
Lutheran Church might tolerate every ceremony qua ceremony 
in the Roman Catholic Church, were it not for the doctrine that 
lies back of, informs, determines, and expresses itself through 
the ceremony, for, as Guericke has well said in speaking of 
the Church: “Its external phase or constitution and worship 
is, for the most part, the necessary fruit and effect of the inner 
principle of doctrine and creed.” And as a matter of fact the 
Lutheran Reformation took its start in antagonism to the doc- 
trinal teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. The Jinety- 
jive Theses attacked the doctrine of Indulgences. Luther's 
Three Great Reformation Writings ot the year 1520: The Aa- 
dress to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, On Chiis- 
tian Liberty, On the Babylonish Captivity of the Church, which 
together contain the promise and potency of the entire Refor- 
mation, are attacks on the most fundamental principles and 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. He had called the 
Pope antichrist; he had set forth a new doctrine of Private 
Confession ; he had enunciated the doctrine of justification dy 
faith alone, and had reiterated it a thousand times and ina 
thousand forms; he had taught a new doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, of the Church, of the ministry; he had revolutionized 
the service of worship, both in its fundamental conception and 
in its forms. All this had he done before the year 1530. Me- 
lanchthon had written the Loct Communes, which Luther had 
endorsed as “an invincible book,” and had prepared the Vzsz- 
tation Articles, which had been approved by Luther and Bugen- 
hagen, and had been accepted by the Elector of Saxony as a 
basis for the reformation ot the churghes in his dominions. 
And now Melanchthon writes, and the Elector accepts, and 
Luther endorses, this “long and rhetorical preface,” which, in 
our judgment, is an evasion or a renunciation of the funda- 
mental principles of the Reformation; and it is not too much 
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to say that had it been adopted, and signed and delivered by 
the princes assembled at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, there 
would have been no Reformation, and there would be no Luth- 
eran Church today, for reconciliation would have been easy on 
the basis of this “‘ Confession,” had the Lutherans been able to 
convince the Emperor, and the Pope, and the bishops of “ the 
Romish Church,” that this Preface was a true representation 
of the affairs of the Church in Germany, that is, that the Luth- 
erans had attacked no doctrines of the Romish Church, and 
had only abolished a few abuses in ceremonies which had been 
introduced without the consent of the Church. 

2. Die artickel des glaubens, that is, “ the articles of faith,” 
which in the Preface are mentioned as “all the chief articles of 
faith.” These cover five printed pages, actfavo, that is, two 
pages less than the Preface. They are numbered regularly 
from one to eighteen, though there is no article 14 appearing be- 
tween “Zum 13” and “Zum 15.” Professor Kolde thinks 
that the Article XIV. was accidentally omitted by the trans- 
lator. But it is more reasonable to suppose that the translator 
made a mistake in numbering than that he omitted an article. 
But, however it may be accounted for, there are in reality only 
seventeen articles all told. There is no article on Church Gov- 
ernment. 

Of the specific characteristics of “the chief articles of faith” 
in this “ the oldest redaction of the Augsburg Confession,” it 
is not easy to speak in precise terms. Suffice it to say that in 
form, in phraseology, in content and in extent, they differ as a 
whole, wdely from the doctrinal articles of the Confession, as 
a whole, as “it lies in the form which was presented, June 
25th” (Kolde). Article IV. treats of the giving of the Holy 
Spirit, but in a manner not only verbally, but materially differ. 
ent from the phraseology and the matter of Article V. as “ it 
lies in the form which was presented, June 2th.” Article V. 
in our redaction treats of justification, but with verbal and ma- 
terial differences. Articles VII. and VIII. of the later form, 
are here united in Article VII. Of Article VIII., on Baptism, 
Dr. Kolde says: « Art. 8 (later 9) has manifestly a purpose en- 
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tirely different from that of the article which subsequently took 
its place. Hence originally it was not the intention of Me- 
lanchthon to treat generally of Baptism in the confession, but 
of the necessity of infant baptism.” * The Article in a literal 
translation reads as follows: “ 8. That little children should be 
baptized, and that by baptism they are presented to God and 
are received into grace. Here, again, are rejected the Anabap- 
tists, who say that baptism does not profit children, and that 
children are also saved without baptism.” The article on the 
Lords’s Supper reads as follows: “9. That the body and blood 
of Christ are truly [in the Supper among those who” is inter- 
lined] and dispensed in the Supper, and those are rejected who . 
teach otherwise.” Dr. Kolde thinks that vescentibus was in 
the original, and was omitted because of the difficulty of trans- 
lating it. 

“10, That private (sonderlich) absolution should be held in 
the Church, although in confession it is not necessary that all 
sins be enumerated, for that is impossible.” 

In the articles on Civil Polity,on the Return of Christ to Judg- 
ment and on free will, the differences between our redaction 
and the later Confessions are great and striking. Of the article 
on the Return of Christ to Judgment, “ the.construction is en- 
tirely different,” says Kolde. 

In general it may be said of “the chief articles of faith” in 
our redaction that they are more or less ambiguous, vague and 
evasive, and that they incline much more to the traditional 
doctrine than does the Confession as it appears later. 

There is nothing in our redaction that corresponds to Articles 
XX. and XXI. in the form of the Confession as signed and de- 
livered. ‘“ We already knew that the later article 20, Of Faith 
and Good Works, which Melanchthon first wrote in German 
and which first appeared in German on June 15th, does not yet 
exist, and so of Article 21, Of the Worship of the Saints.”+ 

3. Zhe Articles on Abuses. These are seven in number. 
They cover nearly fifteen printed pages, octavo. They treat the 


*P. 51. 
t Kolde, p. 48. 
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same subjects that are treated under the head of Abuses in the 
later Confession; but the treatment is, in many particulars, 
very different, and in extent the Articles are scarcely more than 
two thirds of what they are in the later Confession. 

Thus, taken as a whole, we see the very great difference be- 
tween the Augsburg Confession as it existed May 31st, and 
the Augsburg Confession in what has been termed “ its most 
finished shape,” though it is impossible to determine with pre- 
cision what “its most finished shape” was, unless we agree to 
accept Melanchthon’s Lditio Princeps * as “its most finished 
shape,” though it is an established fact that the Editio Princeps 
does not reproduce the Confession in the “ shape” in which it 
was delivered, June 25th, “but rather is it a private work of 
Melanchthon.” + 

But now what is-precisely the historical value of our redaction? 
In addition to the fact that it gives us a deeper look into the 
political and ecclesiastical situation than we were able previously 
to gain, it brings the answer to.certain important questions. 

1. It tells us exactly what Melanchthon meant when he 
wrote, almost at the beginning of the Torgau Articles: 

Inn hance sententiam prodest preponere prefacionem longam et 
Rethoricam. 

It was this Preface, which was written originally at Coburg, 
that was made “somewhat more rhetorical” at Augsburg,{ or 
possibly while the Electoral party was journeying thither. This 
Preface, we now know, was, up to May 3iIst at least, a material 
part of the Augsburg Confession. That later it was thrust 
aside for the diplomatic preface written in German by Dr. 
Briick,§ arises from the fact that when it was agreed among the 
princes to deliver “a common confession,” this Preface, “* which 
speaks always only of the Saxon,” was no longer apropos. In 
all probability there were other reasons arising from the very 
nature of the Preface itself. 


*C. R. XXVI. pp. 335, 336. 

+ Tschackert, ut supra, pp. I, 61. 

tC. R. IL, qo. 

3 However, see Loofs ut supra, p. 819. 
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‘Between this Preface and the Articles on Abuses, Melanch- 
thon, incited by Eck’s slanders, inserted Articles of Faith, as 
he tells us in his letter to Luther, May 11th: “I have included 
almost all the articles of faith.’* This gave the Apology more 
the character of a‘ confession,” as Melanchthon himself judged. 
Prior to the inclusion of the Articles of Faith the Apology 
consisted of a “long and rhetorical preface” and the Articles 
on Abuses. Of the Articles of Faith Luther knew absolutely 
nothing until he saw them in the copy of the “ Confession” 
sent him by the Elector, May 11th.7 

2. Our Redaction furnishes documentary refutation of the 
theory that the “ exordium” (Pretace) mentioned by Melanch- 
thon in his letter to Luther, May 4th, meant, not the Preface, 
“but the whole first part of the Confession.” 

This theory was elaborately defended by the late Dr. C. 
Porterfield Krauth.t We now know that by “exordium”’ 
Melanchthon meant the “long and rhetorical preface’’ which 
he had written originally at Coburg, and which Luther knew, 
as is clearly implied in the letter of May 4th. This “exor- 
dium” had been elaborated more fully at Augsburg. It was 
regarded as a material part of the Apology, and it was not 
dr>pped immediately upon the inclusion of the Articles of 
faith, which were accidental and incidental, and were not em- 
braced in the original concept and purpose. They were called 
out by Eck’s slanders. Hence it is obviously an error to say 
that “the articles of faith were designed as a preparation for 
the second part.” They were designed to meet a specific 
emergency, which had not been contemplated either at Witten- 
berg or at Coburg. The “ Exordium ” was “ designed to furnish 
a preparation for the second part,” that is, for the Articles on 
Abuses. 

3. Our redaction enables us to answer with approximate cer- 
tainty the question, In what form and with what contents was 
the Apology, verius confessio, sent to Luther, May 11th. Dr. 


*=C. Ri IT., 45; 
7C. R. II. 45, 47. 
4 Conservative Reformation, pp. 223, et seqq. 
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Krauth has declared: ‘‘ The form of Confession sent to Luther 
on May t!Ith was the Augsburg Confession, substantially iden- 
tical with it as a whole, and in all that is really essential to it, 
verbally identical.”* And again: “ It was on the 11th of May 
the Confession was sent by the Elector to Luther, and it was 
not read in the Diet till the 25th of June; so that ser weeks 
elapsed between the time of its completion and of its presenta- 
tion. Every touch after that time, was simply that of the file, 
the result of Melanchthon’s striving after absolute finish of 
style.” + 

Our redaction furnishes a complete refutation of these bold 
and unhistorical, rather should we say, anti-historical declara 
tions about identity and completion. Even the Spalatin manu- 
script, made at least a month later than may 11th, refutes- 
these declarations about “the ‘form of Confession.” And 
it is legitimate to infer trom Melanchthon’s letter of May 22nd 
— We are daily changing many things in our Apology ”— 


that the “confession”’ was in‘a more crude and inchoate con- 
dition, May 11th, than it was May 3i1st, that is, the “ form” 


could not have been, May 11th, so near “the Augsburg Con- 


fession in its most finished shape,” as it came to be, May 3]st, 
when our redaction was turned over to the Nurnberg com- 


missioners, at first, “ without the preface and conclusion, about 
which there was the greatest doubt,” and while the Germam 
copy was still undergoing daily improvement.t{ And since our 
redaction shows conclusively that neither the “form of Con- 
fession,” nor the content and extent of the Confession was- 
neither substantially or “ essentially identical with the Augs- 
burg Confession in its most finished shape,” it is perfectly 
legitimate to inquire, What must they have been, May 11 ” 
. Certainly not in a more finished shape than they came to be 
twenty days later. 


Now, long ago the German investigators had declared that 
the Confession, as sent to Luther, was der erste Entwurf, der 


* Conservative Reformalion, p. 226. 


{ The Augsburg Confession, by C. P, Krauth, D.D., P. XLT. 
$C. RR. TILT: 
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fertige Entwurf, prima adumbratio. Our redaction confirms 
their conclusions with tremendous emphasis. If we may judge 
by our redaction we must conclude that the “ form of Confes- 
sion” sent to Luther—and we must lay emphasis on the fact 
that there is not one iota of evidence that it was ever sent but 
this once until after it had been delivered—was in form, and in 
content, and in extent, widely different from “the Augsburg 
Confession in its most finished shape ;” and we hazard nothing 
‘in saying that Dr. Krauth would have been one of the last men 
.to sign our redaction—including the Preface, which was a ma- 
terial part of it,—-at least according to its “ true, native, ori- 
ginal and only sense.” 

4. Our redaction adds the weight of its testimony to the 
Melanchthonian authorship of the Augsburg Confession. Ever 
since Weber published his Kritische Geschichte der Augsburg- 
ischen Confession, 1783 u. 1784, there could be no doubt, except 
in the minds of these who wrote to maintain a thesis rather 
than to make known the truth, that Melanchthon was the 
author of the Augsburg Confession, as his contemporaries knew 
and acknowleded even to the extent of inscribing on his tomb- 
stone: Autor Confessionis Augustanae. The researches of later 
writers like Brieger, Tschackert and Kolde, who cannot be ac- 
cused of _ 7zzdenz have shown the correctness of Weber's con- 
clusions. But our redaction, both per se and by the new light 
which it throws on Melanchthon’s letters, and on the letters of 
the Niirnberg commissioners, comes as a demonstration. 
Hence it is absolutely unhistorical and anti-historical to main- 
tain that Luther is the author of the Augsburg Confession in 
any accepted sense of the word author, “as one who com- 
poses or writes a book; the composer of a work as distin- 
guished from a translator or compiler,’ Webster. We know 


2 


that Melanchthon wrote the “ Exordium ” at.Coburg and re- 
vised it at Augsburg. We know that he introduced “ the chief 
articles of faith” without the knowledge of Luther. The con- 
ception was his, and the reason for their introduction was Eck’s 
slanders. To be sure, in numerous instances he used the Mar. 
burg and Schwabach Articles, which had been written by 
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Luther. But those used were so changed, and adapted, and 
made over, that in most instances they became virtually new 
articles. Besides, several articles, and those among the most 
important and fundamental—the VUll, KIL* XIV, XVUl, 
XIX, XX, XXI—are entirely new, and have no antecedents in 
the Marburg and Schwabach Articles ; and together they com- 
pose nearly one half of the entire Confession, so that to play 
Augsburg Confession and leave out these seven articles, wou)dé 
be worse than to play “ Hamlet with Hamlet left out.” { And 
as regards the Torgau Articles scholars are unanimous in the 
judgment that they must have mainly, if not entirely, proceded 
from the pen of Melanchthon, though Luther no doubt, as- 
sisted with his counse); but there is not a single sy)Jable that 
goes to show that Luther wrote a single paragraph of the Tor- 
gau Articles, which in all prodzdility formed the JGasts, and only 
the basis of the second part of the Augsburg Confession. 
Hence it was purely gratuitous on the part of Dr. Krauth to 
write that “ Luther was the chief author of the 7orgau Articles 
proper.’ < Dr. Knaake is quite right when he declares that 
Luther's part in the Augsburg Confession was confined to the 
Marburg and Schwabach Articles, 

And now in view of the epistolary and documentary evi- 
dence wm regard to the genesis and composition of the Augs- 
burg Confession, how strangely gratuitous, unhistorical, anti- 
historica), and imaginary in their main aspects, purpose and 
intent, are the following paragraphs as touching the Augsburg 
Confession as it was sent to Lutner, May 11th, and as it ex 
isted, constantly undergoing changes, for weeks thereatter » 

“It is called ‘form of Confession,’ in the Elector’s letter to 


Luther, because the matter of the Confession had been pre- 
pared by Luther himself. Melanchthon’s work was but to re- 


vise that matter, and give it ‘form,’ which revised torm was to 
be subjected to the examination of all the Lutheran authorities 
and divines at Augsburg, and especially to Luther. 


a 
* With the exception of a few words. 


{See THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, July, 1898. 
5 Cons. Reformation, p. 219. 
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“ As to the articles of faith, and the abuses to be corrected, 


the matter of the Confession was already finished and furnished 
—much of it direct from Luther’s hand, and all of it with his 
cooperation and approval. It was only as to the “ form,” the 
selection among various abuses, the greater or less amplitude 
of treatment, that all the questions lay. The ‘ form of Con- 
fession’ sent on May 11th was the Augsburg Confession, sub- 
stantially identical with it as a whole, and, in all that is really 
essential to it, verbally identical We have copies of it so 
nearly at the stage at which it then was as to know that this 
is the case. Melanchthon’s letter expressly declares that nearly 
all the articles of faith had been treated, and the Augsburg 
Confession, in its most finished shape, only professes to give 
‘about the sum of the doctrines held by us.’ 

‘But we need not rest in inferences, however strong, in regard 
to this matter. We have direct evidence from Melanchthon 
himself, which will be produced, that Luther did decide, before 
its presentation, upon what, in Melanchthon’s judgment, was 
the Augsburg Confession itself. His words prove that the 
changes which Luther did not see were purely those of niceties 
ot style, or of a more ample elaboration of a very few points, 
mainly on the abuses ; in fact, that Luther’s approval had been 
given to the Confession, and that without it the Confession 
never would have been presented. 

“The Elector’s letter of May 11th was answered by Luther, 
who heartily indorsed the Confession sent him, without the 
change of a word. Nothing was taken out, nothing was added, 
nothing was altered. He speaks admiringly, not reprovingly, 
of the moderation of its style, and confesses that it had a gen- 
tlezess of manner of which he was not master. 

“As the Emperor still lingered, Melanchthon used the time to 
improve, here and there, the external form of the Confession, 
He loved the most exquisite accuracy and delicacy of phrase, 
and never ceased filing on his work. What topics should be 
handled under the head of abuses, was in the main perfectly 
understood, and agreed upon between him and Luther, The 
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draft of the discussion of them was largely from Luther's 
hand, and all of it was indorsed by him. é 

“ The main matters were entirely settled, the principles were 
fixed, and the questions which arose were those of style, of 
selection of topics, of the mode of treating them, or ot expedi- 
ency, in which the faith was not involved. In regard to this, 
Luther speedily hears again from his son in the Gospel.” * 

How entirely different is the following from the pen of Dr. 
Kolde, who draws his conclusions trom the documentary facts, 
and writes on the genesis and history of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, not for the purpose of defending a ¢hesis, but for 
the purpose of exhibiting the exact course of events and of 
presenting the facts connected with those early days of the 
Augustana. Dr. Kolde, near the close of his historical esti- 
mate says: “Since Melanchthon liked better to write Latin 
than German, and as since from many indications it may be con- 
cluded that the Latin recension was relatively finished earlier 
than the German, it is quite probable that Luther saw only the 
Latin. However, against this speaks the consideration that it 
was the Elector who sent the Apology to him, and must have 
first read and approved it. Accordingly, so long as no oppos- 
ing proof can be adduced, it is probably to be concluded : that 
Luther saw both recensions, in so far as they were finished. 

«“ But what was at that time really finished? As regards 
the number of Articles seen by him, my investigations have 
anew established only this, namely, that articles 20 and 21 were 
yet wanting. More important is the inquiry about the content 
and shape (Fassung) of the articles, as they were laid before 
him. On this subject nothing can be said with absolute cer- 
tainty, but we will be justified in holding about the following 
as the facts: 

“ The comparison of Na [our redaction] with A [the Con- 
fession as delivered] proves conclusively that the Articles under- 
went great changes during the last two or three weeks before 
the delivery. We cannot prove that Luther saw the form 


* The Conservative Reformation and its Theology. By Charles P. 
Krauth, D.D., pp. 226, 227. 
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{Fassung) in Na; much more does everything go to show that 
the text sent to him underwent manifold changes already before 
Na was finished. Finally, in the correspondence between Augs. 
‘burg and Coburg there is not an iota of evidence that Luther 
exerted any influence on. the later changes, or that any one of 
the later recensions was sent to him. Hence the direct partici- 
pation of Luther in the composition of the Confession—about 
which there has been discussion from time to time, finally 
again forty or fifty years ago more in confessional than in scien- 
tific historical interest—is relatively small. Luther did help to 
draw up the lorgau Articles,* and did also, as is certainly evi- 


* FOrstemann discovered six essays in the Weimar archives and pub- 
lished the same in 1833. These he regarded as the hitherto missing 
“Torgau Articles. Subsequent critical investigation has excluded from 
such consideration all except the first, which Férstemann designated as 
A. Of this essay Brieger, who is the highest authority on the subject, 
-says in conclusion after a most elaborate and penetrating examination : 
“We have found that the Essay A as regards the date of its origin could 
‘have been used in the Confession. We have found further that as a mat- 
ter of fact it was used. ‘* We have seen that A agrees with the title of 
the Articles in the ‘red box,’ and also as a consequence meets the Elec- 
tor’s order of March 14th. ‘‘ These facts justify us in the conclusion 
that in A we still have the * Catalogue of the Articles that were contro- 
verted about religion,’ which was drawn up by the Wittenbergers. This 
Catalogue, according to the testimony of the Elector, Melanchthon 
-~worked over in the Augustana’’ (Kirchengeschichtliche Studien, p. 307). 

It is with this understanding that Kolde has introduced ‘‘ Zhe Torgau 
Articles" complete in his Die Augsburgische Konfession. See pp. 2 and 
128 e¢ segg. These articies cover ten pages in print, octavo, whereas the 
Articles on Abuses in the Augustana are more than twice as extensive, 
while in content, in substance, in meaning, they are so entirely different 
as to be a new and almost an independent discussion of the Abuses which 
have been changed. The most that can be certainly said is that the 
articles classed by Forstermann under A were used in composing the 
Articles on Abuses. 

And as regards the authorship of the ‘‘ Torgau Articles,’’ Brieger says: 
‘*It cannot be decided with certainty. Only Luther as such is excluded 
‘by the manner in which he is here spoken of. Next we naturally think 
of Melanchthon. Various characteristics of the Essay seem to confirm 
this supposition, especially the irenic attitude of the section, ‘Of Ordi- 
nation’. But on the other hand it is evident that he is not alone the 
author. What he wrote down may be regarded as the common work of 
the Wittenbergers on the basis of their preceding deliberations. It is 
possible that Melanchthon was able to use notes furnished by them in- 
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dent, counsel with Melanchthon before the Diet on all else that 
could come into consideration; and he even raised no objec- 
tions to what he. saw in May. But that also is all.”* 

So, then, Luther was not the author of the Augsburg Con- 
fession ; not did he ever claim to be its author. On the con- 
trary more than once did he declare that Melanchthon was its 
author.t Melanchthon, one of the most modest of men, did 
claim to be its author.{t So long as he and Luther lived no 


*Pp. 73,75. Kolde, dugsb. Konf. note 6, p. 5. Brieger, Kirchenges- 
chichtliche Studien, p. 278. Von Bezold, Geschichte d. Deutsch. Reform. 
p- 619: ‘‘ The Confession was not at all his (Luther’s) work in the proper 
sense of the word. He had only given his approbation to the work of 
Melanchthon.”’ 

tDe Wette, IV., 62; 68, Ilo. 

IC. R. LX. 929, 1050. 

‘*In the strictest sense we do not know the wording of the ‘Augustana,” 
and the numerous copies made at the time of the Diet, show, not often 
in essential matters, but in expression, so many differences, that the hope 
of establishing an authentic text, is very small.’”’ Kolde, Die Augsb. 
Konf. p. to. 

Since Dr. Kolde wrote the above in 1895, Professor Tschackert, of 
Gottingen, chiefly by means of ‘‘authoritative codices ’’—five German 
and four Latin—has constructed and ia IgoI published a twcfold text of the 
Augustana that is now regarded by scholars as reproducing the ‘‘ authen- 
tic text’ with a high degree of accuracy. But this text deviates from 
the 7exilus Receplus in more than 450 instances in the German and in 
about 150 instances in the Latin. . The vast majority of these deviations 
are purely redactional, but not a few of them, as in articles IV., XIIL., 
XVIII., XXVII., XXVIII., in the German editio princeps, and in articles. 
XIII., XVII., XXI. ,XXIV., XXVI., XXVIII.,in the Latin, are material. 
(The editio princeps is more Protestant and Lutheran than ‘the text that 
is here restored, that is, than the ‘‘ authentic text’’). Hence the re- 
stored text effectually destroys the claim that the Book of Concord con- 
tains ‘‘the original and unaltered Augsburg Confession,” so that truth now 





dividually : We meet with sentences so compactly expressed as to suggest 
the assumption of help from Luther ; and the several references to the 
Canons Jonas, the canonist, may have handed in. Yet these are only 
suppositions.”’? Ut supra, p. 310. According to the conclusion of this. 
the highest authority on the ‘‘ Torgau Articles’’—a conclusion based on 
the most acute critical examination—there is absolutely nothing to jus- 
tify the assumption that ‘‘ Luther was the chief author oi the 7orvgau 
Articles proper.’’ Loofs, the most recent, and oneof the most competent 
writers, says of the Torgau articles: *‘ Not composed by Luther.” Dog- 
mengeschichte, 4th ed. p. 818. 
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man disputed that claim. The tacts prove beyond all question 





compels us to say again that there is no such thing known to exist as 
the original and unaltered Augsburg Confession, except in so far as it 
may be redacted from the so-called ‘‘ authoritative codices.’? Those who 
tell us that they subscribe the unaltered Augsburg Confession should lay 
down the document i verbis ipsissimis. 

The situation is most awkward. Dothose who are constantly sounding 
out '‘ Unaltered Augsburg Confession,’? mean the Confession, in verbis 
ipsissimis, as delivered to the Emperor, June 25th 1630? Then they 
must be reminded that they do not have the Confession in that ‘‘ shape,” 
and well do they knowit. Do they mean for the German the text in the 
Form of Concord? Then they must be told that that faulty copy was 
faultily made from a manuscript that is without ‘‘ authentic value,” and 
that had not received the signatures of the Confessors. Do they mean 
for the Latin Melanchthon’s editio princeps ? Then they must be told that 
‘the Latin text of Melanchthon and the Book of Concord is thus beyond 
doubt not the Confessio invariata, delivered June 25th, but a private work 
of Melanchthon.”’ Tschackert, p. 61. The dilemma is very distressing, 
but it is of their own making, and it becomes the more aggravating in 
that ‘‘ Confessions * * * must be accepted in every statement of doc- 
trine, in their own true, native, original and only sense,’’ and in that 
‘‘those who set them forth and subscribe them must not only agree to use 
the same words, but must use and understand those words in one and 
the same sense.’’ We cannot refrain from asking which words? The 
words of the 7extus Receptus or the words of the text redacted from 
the ‘‘ authoritative codices?’’ The question is not an idle one, but one 
of material import, as may be seen from Tschackert’s Die Unverenderte 
Augs. Konfession, pp. 60-62, where the author brings together the re~ 
sults of his collation thus: 

Wir fassen zuerst den dentschen Text des Konkordienbuches ins Auge. 
Da stellt sich bei der Vergleichung mit ,, Mainz “ zundchst heraus, dass 
die Veranstalter des Konkordienbuchtextes den Mainzer Text aus der 
oberlanandischen Mundart in die obersichsische umgewandelt haben. 
Das wird niemand tadeln. Sie haben aber weiter den Text vielfach will- 
kiirlich verandert und zahlreiche neue Schreibfehler dazu begangen. An 
vielen Stellen, wo der Konkordienbuchtext von Mainz abweicht, folgt 
er ausserdem dem deutschen melanchthonischen Originaldrucke; an an- 
deren Stellen hat er endlich Lesarten, die sich weder in ,, Mainz‘* noch 
im Drucke Melanchthons finden, also frei erfunden sind. Der deutsche 
Konkordienbuchtext der Konfession ist also durch und durch ungenau. 
Alle die Stellen, wo er vom kritisch gesicherten Texte abweicht, sind 
unten mit gesperrter Schrift gedruckt ; es sind iiber 450 solcher Stellen ; 
die Nachweise aller dieser Fehlen stehen in den Varianten. Alle diese 
Fehler entspringen erstens der Unfertigkeit der Mainzer Textgestalt 
iiberhaupt, zweitens der Nachlassigkeit und der Willkiir der Schreiber 
und woul auch der Drucker des Konkordienbuchtextes. 

Anders steht es mit den Varianten des lateinischen Textes. Hier ist. 
nicht das Konkordienbuch, sondern Melanchthon verantwortlich. Er 
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that his claim was a just one. It was only when a dogmatic 





hat, wie wir oben erfuhren (S 4) mit Benutzung der Handschrift Philipps 
von Hessen ein Manuskript fiir den Druck zurechtgemacht ; die Abwei- 
chungen seines Textes vom handschriftlichen Texte sind von ihm ab- 
sichtlich hergestellt. Man wird nicht leugnen diirfen, dass diese Ande- 
rungen an vielen Stellen eine redaktionelle Verbesserung der Gestalt des 
Textes sind; aber in zahlreichen Fallen sind diese Anderungen nicht 
mehr blos redaktioneller Natur, sondern verandern sachlich den hand- 
schriftlich sicher bezeugten Text. Der lateinische Text Melanchthons 
und des Konkordienbuches ist also ganz gewiss nicht die am 25. Juni 
iibergebene Confessio invariata, sondern eine Privatarbeit Melanchthons. 
Fassen wir die von Melanchthon im Herbste 1530 in seinem Manuskript 
angebrachten Veranderungen des am 25. Juni iihergebenen Textes naher 
ins Auge, soergiebt sich, dass ohngefahr neunzig dieser Anderungen rein 
redaktioneller Natur sind; an allen diesen Stellen hat Meianchthon die 
Form der Satze bessern wollen; aber zahlreiche andere Stellen zeigen 
sachliche Anderungen des Textes, sei esdass Melanchthon scharfe Stellen 
milderte, sei es, dass er einige ihm nicht deutlich genug erscheinende 
Stellen verdeutlichte oder aber Erganzungen hinzufiigte und Auslassungen 
vornahm. Die wichtigsten sachlichen Anderungen sind folgende : 
Handschriftlicher Melanchthons Editio 
Text’: princeps : 
Artikel schliesst | Melanchthon fiigt die 


In Art. XIII, 2 2. 


Der 


In Art. XVIII, 2 7- 


Nach Art. im 


Epilog @ 2. 


SXI, 


In Art. XXIV. 2 3. 


XXVI, ¢@ 25—27. 


In Art. XXVI, @ 21. 


In Art. 
In Art. 


XXVI, 230. 
XXIII, ¢ 41. 


"In Art, XXVIII, ¢ 76. 





mit dem Wort ,,Os- 
tenduntur. ‘* 


Der Artikel schliesst 
mit dem Worte 
, homicidium ete.‘ 


Tota dissensio est de 
paucis quibusdam 
abusibus. 

Ad hoc praecique opus 
est ceremoniis, ut 
doceant imperitos. 

Hier folgt auf ,,die 
festo’* sofort ,,Act. 
BN, s 


aut satisfacere pro 
peccatis. 

christianismus. 

quod ieiunia sint opera 
etc. 


ecclesiis imperare. 





Antithesis ,,Dam n- 
ant igitur illos etc.‘ 
hinzu. 

Melanchthoh fiigt die 
Antithesis ,,D am n- 
ant Pelagianos etc.‘ 
hinzu. 

Sed dissensio est de 
quibusdam abusibus. 


Ad hoc unum opus est 
ceremoniis, ut doce- 
ant imperitos. 

Hier ist zwischen ,,die 
festo’ und ‘Act. 
XV‘‘ der ganze Ab- 
satz ,,Item etc.“ (¢ 
26) eingeschaltet. 

aut iustificari. 


christiana iustitia. 

quod ieiunia non na- 
turae, sed afflictiva 
sint opera etc. 

ecclesias cogere. 
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_ and polemic temper began to prevail in the Lutheran Church, 
that that claim began to be denied. But: 

‘* Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 

The eternal years of God are hers, 

But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshippers.’’ 

It is true that Luther endorsed the “ confession” as it was 
seen by him in May, and also on other occasions after it had 
been presented; but his approval was not without qualification. 
There is a “ /eise ironie” in his letter of May 15th: “I cannot 
move so softly ;” * and a plain expression of dissatisfaction in 
his letter of June 29th: “ More than enough has been already 
conceded in that Apology,” + and a biting sarcasm in his letter 
of July 27th: “ Satan, forsooth, still lives, and knows very 
well that Apologiam vestram Lezsetreterin dissimulasse articulos 
de purgatorio, de BE cultu, et maxime de Antichristo 
papa.” t : 

These things were written by Luther while the Diet was yet 
in session. They form a part of the history of the Augsburg 
Contession. They must be neither suppressed nor explained 
away. It is the duty of the historian to write history, not to 
manufacture sentiment. The Augsburg Confession stands or 
falls, not because Melanchthon was its author ; and not because 
Luther wrote words of praise for it, and words of censure 
against it. It must stand or fall dccause it teaches, and i” so 
for as it teaches, in accordance with the intent and meaning of 
God's Word. Of this every student and subscriber of it must 
judge for himself. An authority-faith is not a personal faith. 

* De Wette, IV., 17. 

t Ibid., IV., 62. 

{ Ibid., IV, 68, 





Wie an allen disen Stellen, so sprechen in zahlreichen anderen Fallen 
alle autoritativen Codices iibereinstimmend gegen Melanchthon. Es ist 
also sicher, dass der von Melancnthon im Herbste 1530 in Druck gege- 
bene und 1580 in das Konkordienbuch antgenommene Text nicht der 
Confessio invariata ist. 

Der Textus receptus hat seine hohe Bedeutung gehabt ; aber er war 
nur ein Notbehelf und wird seine Autoritat nunmehr an den kritisch 
gesicherten handschriftlichen Text abtreten miissen. 
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It makes no man either a Christian or a theologian, though it . 
may make one a bigot and a persecutor. 

The final test of history is truth. Luther's exhortation to 
all historians was, “ intrepidly 40 write what is true.” And long 
ago Cicero asked: “ Nam quis nescit primam esse historiae 
legem, ne quid falsi dicere audeat ? deinde ne quid veri non 
audeat; ne qua suspicio gratiae sit in scribendo; ne qua sim- 
ultatis. Haec scilicet fundamenta nota sunt. Ipsa autem ex- 
aedificatio posita est in rebus et verbis.” De Oratore, II., XV. 


ARTICLE IV. 


LUTHERAN GERMANY AND THE BOOK OF CONCORD. 
By PROFESSOR JOHN O. EVJEN, PH.D. 


In this article we do not propose to give a history of the 
Book of Concord, the receptions it has met with in Germany, 
its victories, it defeats. Nor do we intend to make a plea for 
or against its dogmatic value, which must needs be high. We 
desire to indicate the position it holds with each of the twenty- 
six states of Germany: To show how many of the distinctive 
Lutheran symbols contained in it are in force, and to what ex- 
tent they obligate the clergy. Our purpose is best served by 
taking under consideration the Confessional subscription of the 
several German Protestant Churches which represent, or 
claim to represent, the Lutheran type of Confession; and by 
examining ecclesiastical statutes, consistorial decrees anc rati- 
fications, congregational calls and provisos, where the practice 
of obligating the clergy directly to the symbols does not exist. 

It has been claimed by a few Lutheran papers published in 
our country that the General Synod was not entitled to repre- 
sentation at the Al/gemeine Lutherische Konferenz which was to 
be held in Philadelphia, because of its not accepting the entire 
Book of Concord—as if the acceptance of this is necessary for 
Lutheran citizenship.* The claim revealed on the part of the 


*The Lutheran of May 1, 1905, believing that the doctrinal basis of 
the Allgemeine I uth. Konf. is the Book of Concord, states that it has 
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press an unjustifiable ignorance of certain things at home and 
abroad, Of things at home, because there are several hundred 
thousand Lutherans here, with neither German nor English 
blood in their veins, who would make rigid protests against 
subscribing to the entire Book of Concord Of things abroad, 
where millions‘would make the same protests should the Book 
of Concord be made the shibboleth of Lutheran faith, and 
where in fact no Allgemeine Konferenz exists which is pos- 
sessed of so little historical sense as to claim subscription to 
the Book of Concord as a requisite of true Lutheranism. 





had, and has, its doubts about the General Synod’s codperating with the 
Council in inviting, and participating in, the Allgemeine Konferenz, be- 
cause the General Synod has a number of times officially declined to ac- 
cept any other doctrinal basis than the Augsburg Confession even if its 
members have perfect liberty to accept the other Confessions in the Book 
of Concord. 

The Iowa Kirchen-Blatt of June 24, 1905, protests against the General 
Synod’s participating in the Aligemeine Luth. Konferenz. It empha- 
sizes that the main reason for the Iowa Synod’s holding aloof from the 
proposed Kon/ferenz is that the General Synod blocks the way. For this 
body which accepts the Augsburg Confession, it claims, is, on account of 
its position in 1865 ‘‘ which is to this day still the same,’’ not worthy 
of the fellowship of Iowa, whose creed is the Book of Concord. 

The Lutheran Church Review, July, 1905, has an editorial where these 
lines occur : 

‘* Moreover, when the full import of the discovery that a]l of the Allge- 
meine Konferenz must accept, not merely the Augsburg Confession, but 
all the symbolical Books of the Lutheran Church, begins to dawn on 
some of the more enthusiastic English Lutherans, and, if, perchance, 
their membership should be afterward interpreted as an acceptance of 
this Confessional position, some confusion may result, and the last state 
of union may be worse than the first. This same point will also hold 
true on the fellowship question. Shall we, for instance, ask General 
Synod men to come in on the basis of all the Confessions, when the 
General Synod itself does not stand on them all? If on the one hand, 
they come in on the basis of all Confessions, is not violence done to the 
truth? If, on the other hand, they come in on the basis of Augs- 
burg Confession alone, and are recognized on that basis, how can our 
most strict and conservative German Lutherans participate in the Allge- 
meine Konferenz, and fail to give such men full recognition afterward, 
on the basis simply of the Augsburg Confession? If they should in the 
future fail to do so, will they not be accused of double dealing ?”’ 

Allgemeine Ev, Luth. Kirchenzeitung (April 27, 1906) publishes a cor- 
respondence from America which is an echo of the opinion voiced above. 
‘The correspondent betrays, moreover, symptoms of ‘‘ Froude’s Disease.”’ 
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In THe LuTHERAN QuarTerLy, April, 1906, we showed that 
the Established Churches of Denmark and Norway do not ac- 
cept other Reformation symbois than the Augsburg Confession 
and Luther’s Small Catechism, and that all Norwegian and 
Danish Lutheran Church bodies in America—not a single ex- 
ception—are at one with them in this matter.* ‘We further 
showed that the Lutherans in Sweden are divided on the ques- 
tion whether the Book of Concord is binding in their country. T 
Nevertheless, Denmark and Norway, positive about rejecting 
the Book ot Concord, as well. as Sweden, doubtful about it, 
were well represented at the Allegemeine Luth. Konferenz at 
Lund, ¢{ in 1901. Where does the Confessional basis of the 
Konferen? come in, if it be the Book of Concord, as is claimed by 
the General Council and the Iowa press ? It the opinion of this 
press hac prevailed and the Ad/gemeine Konferenz had been in- 
vited, what should have become of the delegation that Norway 
and Denmark would have sent, or the representatives that the 
Norwegian and Danish Lutherans in America would have 
delegated ? What would have become of a Lutheran Semi- 
Danish State like Schleswig-Holstein ? Counting these alone, 

* We erred in stating that the Norwegian Missourians subscribe to the 
entire B.C. They, too, subscribe only to the Augb. Conf. and Luther’s 
Catechism, Erroneous was also the statistics given of ‘‘ Hauge’sSynod,”’ 
the number 12,540 communicants {taken from Dr. Spaeth’s article in P. 
Rk. E. XIV. 203) ought to be trebled, to say the least. 

+ We note that Hjalmar Holmquist in the art. Schweden in P. R. E. 
XVIII. p. 36 f., which just came tu us fresh from the press, independently 
of our statement, agrees with us. He writes: ‘* This uncertainty whether 
the entire B. C. is symbolically binding in Sweden has called forth sharp 
controversies within the Church (especially in 1903); @ final decision 
has not yet been reached.’ He also quotes the new Ordination vow 
adopted by Sweden in 1903, in which the clergyman promises (the oath 
is no longer in use) fo proclaim in its purity, according to his best knowl- 
edge and conscience, the Word of God as itis given in Holy Scriptures 
and testified to by the Confessional books of our Church. This alteration 
was proposed by no less a man than Bishop Billings. Compare the redi- 


culous criticism given by Der Alte Glaube, translated for The Lutheran 
Church Review, XXIV. No.1, p, 123 f. 

tSee the list of names in Deltagarna i tionde allmenna Lutherska 
Konjerensen i Lund, 1901. In addition, we might add, we were a witness 
to this, being personally present at the Konferenz and the guest of Dr. 
Skarstedt, emeritus professor of theology at the University of Lund. 
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leaving out of consideration hesitating Sweden, not to mention 
many German States, we have a Lutheran constituency, large 
as that of entire Lutheran America, and no less worthy of con- ' 
sideration, 

We are not running errands for the General Synod, but we 
claim that this body is by no means alone in its ideas about 
Confessional subscription. To the testimony offered by Scan- 
dinavia we now add that of Germany. * 

The Empire of Germany, consisting of twenty-five states 
and of the Imperial territory Alsace-Lorraine, has an area of 
208,830 English square miles and a population of 56,367,178 
(Census 1900). The Constitution provides for entire liberty of 
conscience and for complete social equality among all religious 
Confessions. The relation between Church and State varies in 
the different parts of the Empire. Germany has 35,231,104 
Protestants, 20,327,913 Catholics, respectively 62.5 per cent. 
and 36.1 per cent. of the population. The Roman Catholics 
in I900 were in the majority in only three of the German 
states (Alsace-Lorraine 76.2 per cent., Bavaria 70.7 per cent., 
Baden 60.6 per cent.) and formed more than 20 per cent. of 
the population in only four others (Oldenburg 21.8 per cent., 
Wiirttemberg 30 per cent., Hesse 305 per cent., Prussia 35.1 
per cent). In all the other states the Catholics tormed less than 
6 per cent. of the population. + 

Of the total number of Lutherans in Europe, 50,250,000— 
a quarter of a million more than the Reformed—Germany alone 
has 32,000,000, her remaining Protestants, 3,000,000 being, Re- 
formed. With the latter are counted also those that represent 
the Reformed type in the Union, where at least 90 per cent. 


* We refer as much as possible to official acts and enactments. A valu- 
able summary of the opinions on Confessional subscription held by 
Thomasius, Kahnis, Sartorius, Palmer, Jacoby, Philippi, Zoeckler, Frank 
is found in a spirited article by Dr. Hefelbower in THE LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY, April, 1gor. 

t See the Statesman’s Year-Book for 1906. 
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are Lutherans. * Those are the general statistics. For de- 
tails we turn our attention to the separate States: 4 Kingdoms, 
6 Grand-Duchies, 5 Duchies, 7 Principalities, 3 Free Cities, 
and the Imperial Territory of Alsace-Lorraine. 


I. PRUSSIA (Kingdom). 


The area of Prussia is 134,603 square miles, its population 
34,472,509, of which 21,817,577 are Protestants. It sur- 
passes in size and population all the other German States taken 
together. It consists of fourteen provinces, eleven of which 
belong to the United Church (17,000,000 members); the 
other three, Hanover, Hesse—Nassau, and Schleswig—Holstein, 
which were added in 1866, have their own Established Churches. 

1. We shall first treat the group which belongs to the 
Union. 

This is not the place to trace the history of the Union. Suf- 
fice it to mention that in view of the opposition it encountered 
in Silesia, the Cabinet decreed on Feb. 28, 1834: ‘* The Union 
indicates and effects no surrender of the previous Confession of 
faith, nor is the authority which has been hitherto enjoyed by 
the Confessional Books of the two evangelical Confessions de- 
stroyed by it. Adherence to it is merely an exhibition of the 
spirit of moderation and mildness * * * .” That these 
words are the true index of the Prussian Union is evident, 
even if we seek no other proof than what is briefly re- 
corded in the following pages about the present status of Con 
fessional subscription in the Prussian Church. These pages 
must dispense with giving any detailed history of the Union 
movement, but they cannot afford to dispense with the judg- 
ment that a historian passes upon it who is entitled to be 
heard before any one else: Prof. Hauck in Leipzig. None but 
an oaf would accuse him of “ Unionism.” He belongs to the 
Erlangen School of sound conservative ].utheranism, and is 
Germany's greatest authority in Church History. He says: 


*Kattenbusch in P, R. A. XVI. 144 f. Cfr. Schneider’s Kirchliches 
Jahrbuch, 1906. p. 292. 


J. I. Good in his History of the Reformed Church of Germany, 1894, 
claims 444,006 Reformed in the Union, 750.998 outside of it. 
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“ Those who brought about the establishment ot the Union 
<ommitted no injustice. They acted with the sincere convic- 
tion that they were furthering the interests of the Church. The 
congregations which were fixed upon as recipients of the Union 
suffered no injustice, for they were just as much convinced of 
the right of the Union as the leaders were. The injustice be- 
gan when those who thought differently were denied the right 
of acting according to their convictions. For in the sphere of 
religion there exists only atwofold wrong: denial of one’s own 
conviction, coercion against the conviction of another. About 
this, a difference of opinion is hardly possible. 

“It is a different matter when the question concerning the 
justice or injustice of the Union of the Protestant Churches is 
taken in the general sense. For over three hundred years the 
question has been differently answered. It is more than prob- 
able that the answer on which all agree will never be given. 
It would be very superficial to seek the reason for this in the 
litigiousness and obstinacy of the theologian, in the ‘con- 
temptuous unfairness of the denominationalists,’ or in the 
vagueness of the Unionists. The reason is much more this: That 
every question cannot be answered on the basis of objective 
facts, but only on the basis of a judgment on the value of uni- 
formity and precision in doctrine. This judgment is naturally 
fluctuating. It is certain that for every ethical society a certain 
amount of conviction common to its members is necessary. 
It is equally certain that a society is not possible when it is re- 
quired that its members should feel and think alike in each and 
everything. But there is no objective criterion that can deter- 
mine how great that necessary amount of common con- 
viction must be, or when the line is crossed, so that what should 
be a bond of unity becomes an element of dissolution. Much, 
therefore, is required, as necessary for a Church body, by some, 
less by others. From this it follows that the friends of the 
Union as well as the opponents represent a standpoint which is 
relatively justified. The former testify to the view that Protes- 
tant ground is common possession—what had been for a long 
time almost forgotten. The letter testify to the view that the 
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Lutheran (or, as the case may be, the Reformed) stamp of Pro- 
testantism is perfectly legitimate—what the present is tempted 
to overlook. 

“ In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the opponents of 
the Union were in the majority. This was the result of the 
conditions of the times ; The theologians, amidst sharp contro- 
versies directed against those who held opinions differing from 
their own, worked at the precise formulation of doctrine. How 
could one do otherwise than ascribe the greatest value to the 
achievements of this work? The recent past, on the other 
hand, belonged to the friends of the Union, to them likely will be- 
long also the immediate future. I do not want this under- 
stood as if an expansion of the Union, taking in the established 
Churches which do not belong to it, is to be expected. There 
is no occasion for that. And any attempt in this direction 
would meet with the strongest opposition and lead to new 
schisms. But it seems to me that the friends of the Union 
have, beyond question, much more the consensus of opinion 
in their favor than its opponents, This appears prominent in 
the very districts where the Confessional spirit is the prevailing 
one: No Confessional Lutheran territorial Church can hold it- 
self, in harsh exclusivism, aloof from the Reformed. Almost 
everywhere the custom prevails which permits the Reformed 
as guests to partake of the Lord’s Supper in Lutheran Churches. 
And where this is not sanctioned, the reason is not to be 
sought in the congregation, which takes no offense at it, but in 
the views of the pastor, which then conflict with custom. This 
also is determined by the general conditions of the times. The 
modern means of communication have caused that the various 
denominations now come much more in contact with each 
other than was formerly the case. To this may be added that 
the historical setting in which the Christianity of our day 
stands is quite different trom that which divided the Protestants 
of the sixteenth century. It naturally follows that the impor- 
tance of the issues then at stake are judged in a different 
light now. Finally the work done by theology—including 
the confessional—has led to the result that no one regards 
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the formulation which the dogma received in the sixteenth 
century as perfectly adequate. Even the most strongly con- 
vinced Lutheran admits that the Lutheran Confessional books 
do not express his convictions in the same sense as the 
convictions of the authors [ot the Confessions] and their con- 
temporaries. The usual distinction between the substance and 
the form of the Confession is nothing else than the admission 
of this fact. As a result, it follows that the value of the 
formula which separates one denomination from another is judged 
in a manner different from that of a former age. Ina nucleus: 
As much as that which is common to the Protestant Confessions 
has gained in importance with the general consciousness, so 
much has that which separates the Confessions lost. Does it 
now follow from the change that the doctrines and usages peculiar 
to the Lutherans or to the Reformed—for differences exist even 
if we leave out of consideration what the two Churches teach 
concerning the Lord’s Supper—must pass away, or have al- 
ready passed away? That the latter is not the case, even in 
the Union, is evident to any observer. And who would earn- 
estly desire the disappearance of both types? Such a desire 
would be nothing else than the mania for uniformity which 
Schleiermacher criticised; but the realization of such a desire 
is, as matters still stand, impossible.” * 

With these words of Hauck in mind, we are prepared to 
understand the Confessional position of the individual provinces 
of the Prussian Union. These are East Prussia, West Prussia, 
City of Berlin, Posen, Pomerania, Brandenburg, Silesia, Sax- 
ony, Westphalia, Rhine, Hohenzollern. For all these provinces 
the formula of subscription is one and the same. It is con- 
tained in the Agenda for Prussia, authorized and introduced in 
1895. It obligates the ordinandus “ to tend the congregation 
of Jesus Christ, which He redeemed and secured with His own 
blood, with the pure Word of God, to administer the Holy 
Sacraments according to the institution of Jesus Christ * * 
* * .” He is forbidden “to proclaim another doctrine than 
the one which is grounded in ‘Holy Writ, our only norm of 


* Hauck in P. R. E, 2. ed. XVI. 187 f. 
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" faith, and testified to in the three cecumenical symbols and in 
the Confessional books of our Church (here are mentioned, as 
usual the symbolical book§).” : 

The words in parenthesis belong to the Agenda. It is from 
the titles recorded in this parenthesis that each province re- 
ceives its confessional color. At this place, in the districts ori- 
ginally Lutheran, the Lutheran symbols—the Book of Concord, 
including or excluding the Formula of Concord—are mentioned ; 
in the districts originally Reformed, the Heidelberg Catechism 
and sometimes also the Augsburg Confession ; in some united 
districts, the entire Book of Concord (the Formula of Concord 
excepted), and the Heidelberg Catechism. These statements in 
general. We must, however, make allowance for many cross. 
courses. 


It is primarily the call ( Vokationsurkunde) that specifies what 
symbolical books are regarded as binding. Sometimes the in- 
formation is given in other instruments. * These are the facts : 

a. East Prussia (14,284 sq. m., 1,996,626 pop.) with 1,698,- 


465 Protestants: “The Word of God * * * * as set 
forth in the usual Reformation Confessions, especially in the 
Augsburg Confession.” The Reformed congregations, few in 
number, add “ and in the Heidelberg Catechism.” 

b. West Prussia (9,859 sq. m., 1,563,658 pop.) with 730,- 
685 Protestants: Either the formula of East Prussia or the 
general obligation to “discharge the duties of * * * * 
office according to the regulations of the Church.” That this . 
does not mean arbitrary pastoral practice is demonstrated by 
the fact that a minister inclining to Baptist views was deposed, 
not long ago, by the Consistory for declining to baptize a child. 

c. Posen (11,186 sq. m., 1,887,275 pop.) with 569,564 Protes. 
tants: In the proviso, read to the candidate at ordination, is 
added to “ the Confessional books of our Church ” “ especially 

* The manner in which the symbols are interpreted depends often on 
the conception of them held by the General-Superintendent, or on the 
Church political attitude of the Consistories and Synods, or on provin- 
cial tradition. Sometimes a minister is obliged to subscribe to some 


statements in theology in addition to the symbols, or to promise to ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper according to a certain rite, etc. 
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the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s smaller and larger Cate- 
chism.” The call obligates to “ the4WVord of God * * * * 
as repeated in the Confessional books of the Evangelical Church, 
particularly in the Augsburg Confession, 1530.” The pastor is 
asked to work in the spirit of gentleness, not denying Church 
fellowship to such as hold Protestant doctrines different from 
his own. 

d. Pomerania (11,630 sq. m., 1,634,832 pop.) with 1,579,- 
080 Protestants: The proviso expressly mentions the Augs- 
burg Confession and Luther’s Catechism. In the call issued 
by a private patron and in the corresponding document of rati- 
fication issued by the Consistory, such an anomaly may occur: 
The formcr emphasizes that the Church is confessionally Union- 
istic, the latter that it is confessionally Lutheran. 

e. Brandenburg (15,382 sq. m., 3,108,554 pop.; with 2,907,- 
863 Protestants: In the proviso Lutheran candidates are obli- 
gated to Augustana invariata. The calls partly contain only 
general statements. Some of them obligate to the Lutheran 
Confessions including the Formula of Concord. The docu- 
ments of ratification mention “the Confessions of the Evan- 
gelical Church, especially the Augsburg Confession, 15 30.” 

f. City of Berlin (25 sq. m., 1,888,848 pop.) with 1,590,115 
Protestants, follows, as far as we can ascertain, Brandenburg, 
It is well known that Rev. Dr. M. Fischer, in a lecture delivered in 
1904, denied the divinity of Christ, and was therefor asked by 
the Consistory to reconsider his statements and to withdraw 
from the ministry if he persisted in his heretical doctrine.* 

g. Silesia (15,568 sq. m., 4,668,857 pop.) with 2,042,583 
Protestants: In the call of a (Luth.) country church is stipu- 
lated that “the Word of the Lord is to be preached according 
to the fundamental statements of the Augsburg Confession.” 
Silesia went farthest in opposing the Prussian Union. The 

*See documents in Schneider’s Kirchl. Jahrbuch (1906), p. 60-66. 
Fischer is perhaps no more heretical than Harnack, professor at the 
University. But Harnack is not accountable to the Consistory. The 
University professors in Germany enjoy Lehrfretheit, the clergy do not. 


Theodor Kaftan (Schleswig) in Vier Kapitel von der Landeskirche, p. 39 
f. gives good reasons why the Lehrfretheit cannot, should not, be curtailed. 
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Breslau movement lead to the formation of a new Church, 
“the Churchly Constituted Lutherans in Prussia” (Altluth- 
eraner). It claims ‘to be ¢#e Lutheran Church in distinction 
from the Lutherans who remained in the Union.* 

Within the Union in Silesia are two parties: the Confess- 
sional-Churchly and the Evangelical-Churchly. The latter de- 
sires “the whole Gospel: not fractions of it as the Confessions, 
no dogmatic straight-jacket.” The Confessional party has two 
divisions. The one, Lutherischer Verein, organized in 1848, now 
consisting of about seventy clergymen, proclaims that it will 
by every means defend, on the basis of Augustana invariata, 
the rights of the Lutheran Church in the Union. The other 
more moderate, the Lzegnetzer Pastoral Konferenz organized 
in 1861, numbers about 100 members. This, too, centers 
around the Augustana invariata. Silesia has over 700 ev. 
ministers in the Established Church. Of these one-eight adhere 
to the radical school of theoiogy.t The radies theologica has 
been active in Silesia like in every other place, but the party 
fanaticism of the laity, too, has not seldom gone high and ignored 
the moderation of the theologians. 

h. Saxony t (9,751 sq. m., 2,832,616 pop.) with 2,610,080 
Protestants: In a call issued by the Duke of Anhalt as patron 
is stipulated that the minister shall instruct his congregation in 
“the Word of God as it is contained in Holy Scriptures and 
repeated in the Contessiona! books of both evangelical Churches, 
so far as these. agree with each other.” The University of 
Halle demands from its professors of theology to hold “ doctra- 
nam christianam sinceram ex scriptura sacra derivatam, cujus 
testes libros symbolicos ecclesiaeevangelicae, Augustanam praesertim 
confessionem.” 


* This dissenting body had, in 1845, $,300 adherents in Silesia, to-day 
12,000. It subscribes in unmistakable language to the entire Book of 
Concord. Its congregations, few as they are, have not been able to keep 
strife from the door. In one town, two of them, both outside of the 
Union, have carried on a feud which has been nothing less than a spec- 
tacle. The total number of Aétlutheraner in Germany is ca. 55.000. 
See M. Schian : Zvangel. Kirchenkunde, Il. 237 ff. 

{ Schian 1. c. 65. , 

{ Not to be confounded with the State of Saxony. 
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i. Westphalia (7.803 sq.m, 3,187,777 pop). with 1,537,948 
Protestants: In the Lutheran congregations all the [Lutheran 
symbols except the Formula of Concord. In a few Lutheran 
congregations the entire B.C. is in force. In the Reformed 
districts the creed is the Heidelberg Catechism, either alone or 
with the Augsburg Confession. A considerable number of 
ministers adhere to the critical theology. The Provincial 
Synod voted in 1896 an unanimous resolution of thanks to the 
Consistory, whose position was clearly defined in a speech of 
the General Superintendent, delivered when the synod was in 
session: “ By the Grace of God we still have in our province 
the Confession of the Reformation set forth in one and the same 
way. I know of no pulpit where the Old and the New Testa- 
ments are not proclaimed in truth and purity as the infallable 
source of Revelation, are not acknowledged as the only norm 
by which every doctrine is to be tried. I know of no pulpit 
where it is not testified that Jesus Christ, true God born of the 
Father from eternity, and true man born of the Virgin Mary, 
has redeemed, secured, and delivered us with his innocent suf- 
ferings and death, and that we through believing in Him, by 
grace, receive forgiveness, life, and salvation.” 

j. Rhine (10,423 sq. m., 5,749,798 pop.) with 1,663,218 Pro- 
testants: Some congregations obligate to what is common to 
the Lutheran and Reformed Confessions. Some either to the 
Lutheran or to the Reformed. 

k. Honenzollemn (441 sq. m., 66,780 pop.) has only 2,847 
Protestants, often counted together with those of the Rheinland 
(i) 

‘From the above it appears at first sight that the Book of 
Concord has a very large constituency in the Prussian Union, 
But the actual facts are revealed by a closer examination. It 
is a testimony to Scripture and is accepted as such. The vow 
made by a candidate does not require him to preach what the 
Book of Concord teaches in every instance, or even all the doc- 
trines it holds. The provision is negative. It binds him to 
preach nothing contrary to Scriptures as testified to in the sym- 
bols. This formula of ordination was the result of a com- 
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promise. It leaves room for subjective theological thought, 
and the words “especially the Augsburg Confession,” recur- 
ring so often, show the distinction made between this and the 
other Lutheran symbols. The United Church in Prussia des- 
ignates itself as “ Evangelical.” This is no slight to Luther— 
the name would suit him—but a judicious regard for those who 
have been trained in the other Confession, which, though not as 
full as the Lutheran, carries within itself the right of existence 
and respect. All children are not born of one mother. Only 
the spirit of exclusivism denies that a Lutheran can belong to 
the Union. * That the Union of Prussia has contributed more 
to Church and Theology than the Lutheran Church of Bavaria 
or Saxony will indeed be advocated by no one. On the other 
hand, the view that it has lagged behind the others will receive 
the support of the partisan alone. Lutheranism is too power- 
ful a movement to be checked by the decree of a Prussian 
Cabinet, even if the decree had been intended as a check on Con- 
fessional liberty. 

2. The Prussian provinces outside of the Union are: 

a. Hanover (14,870 sq. m., 2,590,939 pop.) has 2,227,- 
816 Protestants. The established State Church of this province 
is the Evangelical-Lutheran. The Agenda of 1900 makes 

* The Lutheran Church Review (July, 1905. p. 600), makes the follow- 
ing remarks about Dr. Kaftan, General Superintendent in Kiel (not to be 
confounded with Julius Kaftan, Professor in Berlin) : ‘‘ Hesays no matter 
how we may judge the situation that has arisen from the Prussian Union, 
one thing must not be forgotten by us Lutherans, and that is the advan- 
tage that has come to Lutheranism from this history : namely, that, 
within the Prussian Union, in distinction from the other Unions, in spite 
of the Union, there is a great number of earnest Lutheran congregations 
and earnest Lutheran pastors, ‘I do not believe that I am saying too 
much when I assert that there are Lutheran Churches untouched by the 
Union, who, as far as power, clearness and earnestness in the defence of 
the Lutheran Confessions are concerned, are behind certain Prussian 
provincial Churches, He who is really concerned for the Lutheran Con- 
fession, especially in Germany, can only rejoice with his whole heart, 

. that, in spite of the Prussian Union, so much genuine and true Luther- 
anism is to be found in Prussia. We Lutherans all have teason to culti- 
vate fellowship with these true Lutherans with a whole heart and with- 
out reservation, and in this way really and truly serve the cause of Luth- 
eranism so great to us.’”’ 
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stipulations concerning ordination, but the ordination formula 
contains no express statement concerning Confessional subscrip- 
tion, nor do the calls or documents of ratification. The provis- 
ions made about discipline do not define otherwise than in a 
general way what orthodoxy and heresy are. Nevertheless, 
the Hanover Lutherans are severely orthodox. It is likely due 
to this that Hanover has seen very many cases of heresy 
tried in the last years. The Consistories have often neglected 
to ratify an election, and have been busy in conducting inves- 
tigations. The various districts have their own stipulations in 
regard to symbols. In some, the minister is required to sign 
the corpus Wilhelminum, which contains the Book of Concord 
and a booklet of Urbanus Rhegius. In some, it is demanded 
that he sign the corpus Julium, which, besides containing two 
tracts of Chemnitz, contains the corpus Wailhelminum, Formula 
of Concord excepted. Thus the principalities’ of Kalenberg 
(pop. 300,000) and Gottingen, the community of Oberharz, the 
counties of Hohenstein and Spiegelberg, the Bishopric of Hil- 
desheim. Large cities like Hanover obligate also to the 
Formula of Concord. The city of Osndbriick (33,050 Prot.) 
accept all the Lutheran symbols except the Formula of Con- 
cord, in place of which it subscribes to Concordia Wittenberg- 
ensis. The Landkreis Osnabriick (16,167 Prot.) requires that 
all preaching be in accord with the Confession of the Lutheran 
Church. The Evangelical Lutheran Free Church of Hanover 
(3,050 members) and the Evangelical Lutheran Hermannsburg— 
Hamburg Free Church (2,800) subscribe to the Corpus _Wilhel- 
minum, These Churches are independent of, and antagonistic 
to, each other. Numerous schisms in the Free Churches of 
Hanover have contributed much to retard the Free Church 
movement in Germany. 

b. Hesse-Naussau (6,062 sq. m., 1,897,981 pop.) with 1,308,- 
016 Protestants, has three Established Churches with three con- 
sistorial districts. These Churches are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Prussian High Consistory, but to that of the 
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Prussian Kultusminister.* The three districts are (1) Cassel ¢ 
(3,889 sq. m.) has 723,277 Protestants. The official creed of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Cassel is the Augsburg 
Confession and the Apology. (2) Frankfurt-on-the-Main ad- 
heres to the Reformation symbols, especially the Augsburg 
Confession. The Church is evangelical Lutheran and embraces 
only a few congregations. Frankfurt-on-the-Main and Wiesbaden 
have one and the same consistoral president. (3). Wiesbaden 
(2,125 sq. m.) has 584,739 Protestants. The name of the 
Church is Evangelical Christian, no other symbol than the 
Apostles’ Creed is in force. Some have claimed the Augsburg 
variata in addition. j 

c. Schleswig-Holstein (7,338 sq. m., 1,387,968 pop.) with 
1,349,297. Protestants, obligates to the Augsburg Confession 
alone. The oath of the minister that accepts a call in Schleswig- 
Holstein, whether he is an ordinandus or one already ordained 
in another province, is: “I, the subscriber, affirm and promise 
before God and upon the Holy Gospel that by the grace of 
God, in the office of teaching entrusted to me, I will faithfully 
abide by the true doctrine of the Divine Word as the same is 
derived from the Holy Scriptures and is summaiized in the un- 
altered Augsburg Confession, and will preach and teach the 
same pure and uncorrupted, and with the utmost diligence will 
avoid all conflicting doctrines, and will administer the Holy 
Sacraments according to the divine appointment.” In Lauen- 
burg, however (51,045 Prot.) the Book of Concord is in force. 

We began our survey of the Prussian Churches with some 
statements from Prof. Hauck. We close it with some state- 
ments from Th. Kaftan, General Superintendent of Schleswig. 
TheUniversity professor from Bavaria,the southernmostLutheran 
territory in Germany, and the Superintendent from Schleswig, 
the northernmost, both strong confessional Lutherans without a 
“taint of Unionism” agree in their views on the authority of 


* This applies also to the Established Churches of Hanover and Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 

+ The consistory at Cassel is-one and the same for the Lutheran, the 
Reformed, and the United Churches in this district. 
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the Confessions. As Hauck’s weighty words are worthy of 
being considered by those who condemn the Union, so Kaf- 
tan’s voice should be listened to by those who claim that noth- 
ing but an iron clad subscription to the Book of Concord will 
satisfy the requirements of uncorrupted Lutheranism. 

Says Kaftan :* “ The Church of the Word could not be satis- 
fied, nor has it ever been, with merely designating the Word as 
source and norm of her life. It has been a historical necessity 
for her to express her understanding of the Word in manifold 
ways. Thus the writings originated in which the Confession is 
contained. These writings [symbolical books], as such, repre- 
sent no infallible law of doctrine. Their authors were perfectly 
aware of this. However much they were convinced that the 
pure Word of God found its expression in these writings, in 
their eyes, nevertheless, the Word remained source and norm. 
But the Evangelical Church, for a time, became engrossed in 
scholasticism, during which she valued and maintained the Con- 
fessions in a manner analogous to that of the Roman Catholics, 
But when she began to live her own life again, after having 
gone through Pietism and Rationalism, her most faithful sons 
—and these in particular—repeatedly emphasized that the sym- 
bolical books, as such, are not the Confession, but contain it. 
The symbols carry deep marks of the theology of the times in 
which they were written, and this theology is of course no 
standard for us. The consciousness of this fact is shown e. g., 
when Walch makes a distinction between the main and the 
subordinate; or later theologians between the essential and the 
unessential (Rudelbach),or between the principles and their eluci- 
dation (Miinchmeyer), or between substance and form (the Erlan- 

*Dr. Kaftan, from whom we have already quoted in a foot note, 
though his Church accepts only the Augsburg Confession was present 
at the last Allgemeine Luth. Konferenz in Rostock. He was present 
at the one at Lnnd also. In Rostock, he delivered, what the editor 
of the Luth. Church Review (Jan. 1905, p. 90) correctly calls ‘‘a splen- 
did address on the subject, ‘Is the Lutheran Confession Still Serviceable 
in the Twentieth Century ?’ The editor speaks of his glowing optimism : 

‘‘Kaftan believed that ‘modern’ iniquity is no worse than ancient 


iniquity, and boldly uufurled the Confession, which is not ‘ theology,’ so 
much as ‘Gospel’ to the breeze as the banner by which to conquer.’” 
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gen theologians). In these distinctions it is documented that the 
Church of the Reformation is still alive in the Lutheran Church. 
of to-day. On the other hand, a difficulty, by no means insig 
nificant, arises from this state of matters, because the Confession 
lies before us in no other form than that of the symbolical 
books. If in practice recourse is taken to the Confession, it 
cannot take place in any other manner than by falling back, 
upon the symbolical books. Even a man like Rothe who felt 
most at home in the Protestantenvercin said: ' Without a sym- 
bol of any kind a real Church is-inconceivable, and the sy mbol 
is no symbol if it does not possess normative authority in the 
Church.’ It is therefore the office of those who have to see 
that the Confession is not violated to make sure that it is really 
the Confession of the Church and ovly this that they watch 
over. To this end three things are necessary: a large heart, a 
tender conscience, a thorough theological education. * * * 

“In a twofold way can the Confession be preserved in the 
Church: On the one hand, as norm ot Ministerial Acts, which 
are obligatory upon the servants of the Church, on the other handy 
as norm of activity which they engage in as free persons. With 
respect to the first point no difficulty worth mentioning 
could arise. An Agenda is necessary. But an Agenda 
which offers a quod libet of formulas would be an official disso- 
lution of what it purposes to set forth and insure. The Agenda 
must contain nothing that is foreign to the Confession of the 
Church. It may not suit every member or servant of the 
Church. But no scruples of conscience can arise from this, be- 
cause no single individual, no minister is personally re- 
sponsible for the Agenda of the Church to which he belongs 
or which he serves. Were its short-comings felt by all as by 
one, something better would be substituted. 

“Tt is different, where the Confession is normative 
for preaching and teaching, where the minister is not 
bound to the Agenda. Suppose he holds views that do 
not accord with the Confession ? What is he to do, or what is 
to be done to him? It is«an expressly evangelical principle 
that the individual acts according to principle, not from com- 
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pulsion. As the Evangelical Church demands that her mem- 
bers live in their faith, not in the faith of others, she likewise de- 
mands especially of her servants that they be, not reporters, 
not speaking-tubes, but witnesses. This implies that they 
should not preach anything which they do not believe them- 
selves. If one would raise the objection: ‘No, not so. He 
* who does not accept the Confessions of the Church fully and 
entirely, should stay away from, or leave, the ministry ’—we 
would make the rejoinder: * You overlook the organic connec- 
tion between the life of a Church and life asa totality. For 
to follow such advice would lead to a breaking up’ of large 
Church bodies into small ones or to a spiritural moral depres- 
sion of the ministry. As a consequence, some would obligaie 
themselves to the symbols tor the sake of a living, and these 
would, indeed, be men of inferior character ; again, others would 
leave the Church, and these would, as a rule, be morally and 
‘spiritually the stronger men.’ 

“ The fact is: In the evangelical Church individuality must 
be reckoned with, only of course not farther than the mainte- 
nance of the Confession permits without suffering breach. The 
solution lies in this: The demand should be so formulated that 
every servant of the Church should preach and teach according 
to the norm of the Confession, that he on the one hand only says 
what he himself believes, that he on the other refrains from 
controverting, no matter how, the symbolical books. Thus the 
minister can be true to himself and, in his preaching, still 
remain in alignment with the Confession. Accordingly, nothing 
will be preached in the Church except the Word of God in 
conformity with the Confession. The preaching of a minister 
will be commensurable with his appropriation of the Confes- 
sion. It is presupposed on the one hand that he is actually 
conscious of standing, and intending to stand, in line with the 
Confession of his Church, on the other that he does not feel 
himself called to act the reformer of our symbols.” 

Kaftan finds that the solution given above does not create 
ideal conditions. “ But these conditions are endurable and must 
yet for some time be endured. What is to be deplored here is 
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not a contradiction of the Confession, but thatit is not preached in 
its fullness. Still this can be endured just a much as a shortcom- 
ing in fulfilling other matters stipulated in the ordination vow. 
For the ordinandus is obligated not only to teach correctly but 
also to be an example for his flock, and to be diligent and faithful 
in discharging the duties of his office. Yet, how many clergymen 
are there not who,-even if they are orthodox, have no vital in- 
terest in the cause of Christ, and are still borne over with ? 
Why more tolerant in the one sphere than in the other ?” These 
words of Kaftan as cited above, partly verbatim, partly in para- 
phrase, are more than a theory. They receive: their endorse- 
ment in practice, a practice that is quite general among the 
consistories not alone in Prussia but also in the other German 
states,* which shall now receive our attention in the following. 


il. BAVARIA (kingdom) 

The Kingdom of Bavaria has an area of 29,286 English 
square miles, a population of 6,176,057, of which 1,739,695 
are Protestants. It has two established Protestant Churches: 
the Ev. Luth. Church and the United Church, the former is in 
the territory on the right of the Rhine, the latter is in the Ba- 
varian Palatinate, on the left. 

The Lutheran Church is by tar the larger, numbering (1890) 
64 dioceses, 976 charges, 1,292,856 members ;, the Union has 
16 dioceses, 283 charges, 446,839 members. The Lutheran 
Church of Bavaria is known for its sound Lutheranism. No 
Church in Germany pays such genuine tribute to the Lutheran 
Confession as this one. Names like Harless, Thomasius, von 
Hofmann, Lohe, Luthardt, von Frank, Kohler, Zahn, Hauck,. 
Ihmels, grace the pages of her history. Who knows not of 
the mighty and blessed influence of the Erlangen school of 


* The most recent, as well as the best, works on Confessional Subscrip- 
tion in Germany are H. Mulert, Die Lehrverpflichtung in der evangel- 
ischen Kirche Deutschiands, 2nd ed. 1906 ; and Geo, Lober, Die im evang. 
Deutschland geltenden Ordinationsverpflichtungen geschichtlich geordnet, 
1905. We shall often refer to these valuable works. (M=Mulert, L= 
Lober). Mulert furnishes also interesting information about consistorial : 
enactments in heresy trials. Lober’s treatment of the ordination vows. 
is genetic. The works supplement each other. 
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theology—conservative, modern, scientific, all in one—to which 
the Bavarians have contributed so much? Over and against 
Rationalism which was attacking the Church in the first half- 
of the nineteenth century, the Lutheran clergy in Bavaria 
stipulated that adherence to the Lutheran christology and Luth- 
eran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was the condition on which 
a candidate of theology could become a minister and abide in 
his office. They accordingly instituted the practice, which still 
exists that each minister every five years presents two sermons 
and a scientific thesis tothe proper ecclesiastical authorities for the 
purpose of showing whether he remains in line with the Con- 
fession. This shows that Lutheran Bavaria is alert on the Con- 
fessional question. Her Confessional subscription is not iron 
clad, however. The ordinandus is asked, « Wilt thou faithfully, 
according to the will ot God, discharge the duties of the office 
entrused to thee; preach the revealed doctrine of the Holy 
Gospel pure and uncorrupted in conformity with the Confession 
of our Evangelical Lutheran Church; administer the Holy Sac- 
raments according to their institution; and with a pious and 
godly lite be an example to those whom God hath committed 
to thy care? * * * *” The ordinandus answers in the 
affirmative, adding “ So help me God, through Jesus Christ, by 
the Holy Ghost.” 

A graduate of theology, before he is qualified to accept a 
charge, where he can preach, catechize, deliver funeral ser. 
mons, without being ordained and thus not authorized to bap- 
tize, confirm, etc., must make a similar, though more specific, 
promise. He promises to abide by the Confessions, and to the 
best of his knowledge in no wise deviate from or contradict 
them, nor proclaim doubtful and uncertain doctrines. 

Neither of the vows mentions a single Confession by name. 
The candidate as long as he remains such is bound to the sym- 
bolical books ; but the minister is obligated to the Confession 
(M. 33f.; L. 50 f). 

Kaftan’s distinction between Confession and symbolical books 
noted above also holds good in Bavaria. The Erlangen theo- 
logians, as he stated, distinguish between the substance and the 
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form of the Confessions. The University of Erlangen, as or- 
thodox and progressive as any, has, for the last twenty-five 
years, refrained trom asking its professors of theology to sub- 
scribe to the ordinary formula which obligates. them to teach 
and preach nothing that contradicts the Scriptures or the Con- 
fessions of the Lutheran Church. (L. 6). 

Men like Thomasius, Hofmann, modern Lutheran Kenoti- 
cists, virtually departed from the Formula of Concord.* And 
Frank, the last of the theologians who had really mastered the 
dogmatics of the seventeenth century and author of the great 
work on the Theology of the Formula of Concord, was not a 
slave of the Formula. How much does not theology owe to this 
trio? Thomasius did it a most valuable service by breaking fully 
with the old loci method in treating the history of dogma and by 
inaugurating a new method—the most decisive step of progress 
made by the nineteenth century { in the treatment of this exceed- 
ingly important branch of theology, which has done so much for 
the objective valuation of dogmaand symbol. He also showed 
the theological world that the Confessions of the Reformation 
had left at least one great problem unsolved; they had not said 
‘all that was to be said about Christ and his person—hence the 
Kenotic theory. But Hofmann and Frank are no less con- 
spicuous than Thomasius. Says Seeberg: “ History will show 
us that it is, above all, due to the merits of the great Erlangen 
theologians, Hofmann and Frank, that the restoration of the 
Lutheran faith and doctrine, which the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed, did not sink down tothe theology of the Formula of 
Concord and the dogmatics of the seventeenth century.” { That 
Lutheranism will continue on this path, is in part guaranteed by 
the work of another trio which Erlangen has produced: Hauck, 
Zahn, Ihmels. The historical, exegetic, and systematic the- 
ology of these would hardly fit into the frame of the Formula 
of Concord. And the majority of the formula of subscriptions 


* Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, I. 318. Cf. Loofs, Art. Kenosis in 
P. R. E. Vol. X. 

tSeeberg, Die Kirche Deutschlands im 19 Jahrhundert, (1903), 343- 

tSeeberg, dus Religion und Geschichte (1906), I. 399. 
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used in Lutheran America, if applied to these theologians, 
would place innumerable obstacles in their way. So much tor 
the Lutheranism of Bavaria. : 

In the Bavarian Palatinate of the Rhine the United Church 
holds sway, the Union being established in 1818. Her creed 
is the Augustana variata as embodying the consensus between 
the Augustana of 1530 and the Heidelberg Catechism. 


Ill. SAXONY (kingdom). 


The area of this kingdom is 5,787 sq. m., its population 
4,202,216, of which about 3,900,000 are Lutherans, served by 
1300 Lutheran pastors. Saxony—not Belgium—is the most 
densely populated country in the world. In proportion to its 
size, it is the busiest state in Germany, leading also in educa- 
tional lines. Its citiesare many. The Arzgedirge alone have 142. 
‘On an elevation of 1850 feet are twice as many cities as in the 
rest of Germany. Informing judgments on the religious life of 
Saxony, one must consider that density of population is an ele- 
ment which makes religious work with favorable statistics diffi- 
cult. One must read Drew’s « Das Kirchliche Leben des Konig- 
seichs Saxen”’ to get a good picture of religious Saxony. He 
shows that the Church, though criticised, is in no sense on the 
decline ; on the contrary, it is commanding more respect now 
than it has done for a long time, a fact which the sojourning 
Puritan is apt to overlook. The University of Leipzig has been, 
and still is, a stronghold of Lutheranism. Of its ten theolo- 
gical professors, eight belong to the positive school. Men like 
Hauck and Ihmels are worthy followers of the old trio Luthardt, 
Kahnis, and Delitzsch. A preacher like Dr. Pank fills the pul- 
pit of the St. Thomas Church in Leipzig, one of Germaay’s 
greatest preachers in the opinion of the writer, the ablest pastor 
pastor he has heard in any creed, land, or tongue. 

The name of Saxony is most closely associated with Luth- 
eranism. To mention one thing, it contributed 80,000 ¢haler to- 
wards defraying the cost ot publishing the Book of Concord 
and the expenses connected with the writing of such a work. 
A harsh Lutheranism was for a long time dominant in this 
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land, but it gave away here, as everywhere else, before the 
Illumination. Confessional Lutheranism revived, however, when 
Rudelbach from Denmark—the land that never cared for the 
Book of Concord, settled in Saxony (1829) Harless, the 
Bavarian, completed what Rudelbach had begun. The rigid 
Lutheranism of the confessional school was thus brought to 
the Saxons by “ foreigners.” It was *continued by Luthardt, 
Kahnis, and Delitzsch. Here too, however, it was shown 
that sound Lutheranism is not synonymous with rigid sub- 
scriptions to the symbolical books. It was during the sway 
of the Leipzig trio that Saxony adopted the form of subscrip- 
tion now in use. This form was the result of one of the most 
notable sessions that is known in the history of the synod of 
Saxony (1871-1906). On June 7, 1871, the synod, at its 
twentieth session, after long and heated discussions, where the 
opposing parties were lead by Luthardt and Zarncke, Prof. G. 
Baur, of Leipzig, laid before it the form which was accepted by 
almost everybody present: I promise before God that I wilk 
teach and preach purely, according to best knowledge and con- 
science, the Gospel of Christ as the same is contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, and is witnessed in the first unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession, and then in the other Confessional books of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” * In commenting upon 
this, Lober calls attention to the following: (1) “ Gospel of 
Christ” is typical, nothing is said about certain doctrines; (2) 
the phrase, “according to best knowledge and conscience,” 
unites evangelical liberty with restraint of conscience ; (3) the 
words, ‘contained in the Holy Scriptures, and, witnessed in the 
* * * * Confession” are of the utmost importance. He 
regards this vow as one of the classic forms for Confessional 
subscription “ because it is based on a sound view of Scripture 
and doctrine, and thus cannot burden the conscience.” (L.77), 
He thus agrees with Drews, who says: “ It is not too much to: 
claim that no other form could have been found which had 
harmonized better with the spirit of our Church.” 

There is one Church body in Saxony, that sprang from the 


* Drew’s Kirchenkunde I. 37. 
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opposition to this form, which it considered radical to the de- 
gree of apostasy. It is the “ Ev. Luth. Free Church of Saxony 
and other States,” which (1901) numbered in Saxony 6 congre- 
gations, 7 pastors, €,230 members.* This Church differs essen- 
tially from the other Luth. Free Churches inGermany, which were 
called into existence more or less through the oppositional 
movement against the Union. She has planted her banner in 
the midst of the most orthodox Lutheran Church districts 
that had already, because of the Union, seceded from the Es- 
tablished Church. She is a mockery to her own name. No 
State Church can be so hopelessly yoked to tradition and legal- 
ism as this “ Free Church of Saxony,” the devoted daughter + of 
the Missouri Church in America, bitterly opposed to all other 
Lutheran Churches in Germany, whether free or established. 
Her press is savagely orthodox. Every fault of the other Churches 
is made the target of the Missouri battery. The warfare is 
like that of “ Lehre and Wehre” ludicrously naive and archaic, 
filling the air with strange noise and remarkable anathema. 
She pleads most staunchly for the theory of verbal inspiration 
and Walther’s doctrine of election, rejects as ‘‘ Unionism” any 
federation of Churches, every form of open communion, all 


* This Church numbered in the same year 8 pastors and 1,550 members, 
in other German States. 

+ We can trace the antecedents of this Church back to 1820. Prof, 
Walther visited his little circle in Dresden in 1860. In 1872 he sent to 
the Free Church as pastor Rev. Ruhland from America with minute in- 
structions about his work, a man of heedless determination, extraordi- 
nary self assertion, varied gifts, who should do so much to mould 
this dissident body. Ruhland, 1876, in a writing, raises among the objec- 
tions against the Established Church ‘‘ the abolition of the good old oath 
of religion and the introduction of the new promisory form’’ which he calls 
a ‘‘bose Verleugnungsformel,”’ because it leads to arbitrary doctrinal opin- 
ions. He brands as heretics Sulze, Kahnis, Luthardt, Delitzsch, Riiling, 
Kohlschiitter, Meier, Ahlfeld, Lechler. He enumerates 28 Scriptural and 
Confessional doctrines that are publicly denied in the Established Church, 
which consequently is nothing but ‘‘a sect under Lutheran name.’’ He 
finally ‘‘shows”’ that this Church by her practices is an ‘‘apostate Church’” 
(Drews, Evangel. Kirchenkunde, 1, 299 f.) Cfr. Frobéssin P. R. &. XII- 
17 f., who is friendly to Free Church movements, ‘but in no wise compli- 
mentary to this Missouri propaganda in Germany. 
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exchanging of pulpits. No member of a secret society is 
tolerated in her midst.* 

Her creed is all the symbols of the Book of Concord, “ which 
are the pure and unadulterated explanation and declaration of 
the Divine Word.” The symbols are enumerated, to make the 
contents of the B. C. doubly sure (L. 28. M. 42). Any 
“ orthodox ” Agenda, generally that of Lohe, is followed in obli- 
gating the ordinandus. He is obligated to the B. C. not so far 
as it agrees with the Divine Word (quatenus) but because it 
agrees with it (quia.) Drews says: “ The Holy Scripture is 
regarded as the highest authority ; in reality, however, the high- 
est authority is the Confessional books, to the confirmation of 
which the necessary dicta probantia are taken from the Holy 
Scripture.” 

A third Church body exists in Saxony, which, in its relation 
to the Established Church, is in truth an ecclestola in ecclesia: 
the Moravian Brethern, with about 1400 members. It -is on 
most matters the very opposite of the Missouri body. It 
states in the Church orders of 1901 that it acknowledges no 
fixed Confession of doctrine which would bind the conscience 
of the individual. It “confesses, in unity with the entire 
Church, the doctrines contained in the Apostle’s Creed and 
further confesses that tiie fundamental articles of Christian faith 
are set forth, plain and simple, in the twenty-one doctrinal articles 
of the Augsburg Confession, the first and most general Con- 
fession of the Ev. Church.” In section twenty-one of the same 
order we read: “Since Holy Writ does not contain a doctrinal 
system, this congregation does not set up such a one, being 
convinced that the Divine Mysteries testified to in the Bible, 
which form the object of our faith, cannot be filly compre- 
hended and declared by any system of doctrines framed by 
man, according to the word of the apostle, “ For we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part” (1 Cor. 13 : 41). 

The Moravian Church stands for a Christianity of the heart: 

*This problem does not trouble Germany, which has only 43,447 mem- 


bers of secret lodges. America has 5,400,000; Europe and the English 
Colonies only 300,000 (P. R. E. VI. 262.) 
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The stress she lays on personal experience permits flexibility in 
doctrines. This valuable phase of religious life became a 
powerful factor in the theology of Schleiermacher, who had 
received much of his early training in the schools of the Mo- 
ravians,* 


IV. WURTTEMBERG (kingdom). 


Wiirttemberg has an area of 7,534 sq. m., and a population 
of 2,169,480, of which 1,497,299 are Protestants. According 
. to recent official returns there is not an individual in the king- 
dom, above the age of ten, unable to read and write. 

What is the type of Protestantism prevailing in Wiirttem- 
berg ? 

There are three legitimate factors in Lutheran Protestantism 
of which generally one, according to the prominence given to - 
it, determines the type of Lutheranism found in the different 
Lutheran Churches. These are: Scripture, the religious pe- 
culiarities of the Reformer, and the Confession of the Church. 
In the German states already discussed we note that the three 
factors are most equally. proportionated in Saxony. The Free 
Churches cultivate above all the third factor. In Bavaria it is 
the third factor in conjunction with the first which determines 
the type of Church life. In Prussia (the Union) and in 
Wiirttemberg the first factor in conjunction with the second is 
the most prominent.f The established Church of Wiirttem- 
berg is the Evangelical. Neither this name nor the fact that 
she received into her fold the Reformed Churches of the 
Waldenses signifies that she is a Union Church. Her charac- 
ter is the Lutheran. 

In Protestant Wiirttemberg we note an activity of the reli- 
gious spirit in the national life as nowhere else. Pietism and 
higher criticism have fought for the supremacy. The land that 


*In 1903 they numbered 39,280 members, 89,257 converts in heathen 
lands, and 90,000 wards. See Meyer’s Konversations-Lexikon Ill. 448 ; 
L. 65; M. 40; Drews Evangelische Kirchenkunde. I. 247. 

{Karl Miiller, Symbolik pp. 244 f. 

1G. Koffmane, Lrgenzungsband zu Herzog’s Abriss der gesamten 
Kirchengeschichte, p. 117. 
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produced Bengel and Beck had also its Strauss and Baur—pro- 
found exegesis and biblical realism on the one hand, a theology 
of the Hegelian Left and the Tiibingen school of historical 
criticism on the other. Compared to its destroying influence 
in most of the German States, “ vulgar rationalism ” exerted but 
little influence in Wiirttemberg, though the rationalizing tendency 
was strong. The subjective element manifested itself in the 
Tiibingen school as well as in the Chiliasm of Bengel, in the 
Kornthal colony, in the miraculous cures associated with Blum- 
hard at Boll, and in the conventicle system. Truth was sought, 
and sought everywhere. Powerful preachers like Gerok and the 
Hofackers proclaimed it far and wide, in pulpit and postil. 
The laity sought it in the German Bible of Luther, for the re- 
vising of which hardly any state has been so active as 
Wiirttemberg. 

It is self-evident that the Book of Concord was a powerless 
factor in such a world where the Bible, accepted in whole or in 
part, rightly or wrongly interpreted, was everybody’s creed and 
manual. The Book of Concord was in force in ancient 
Wiirttemberg till 1827. Since then the Augsburg Confession 
has been the creed. A vicar entering upon his duties as a min- 
ister promises to adhere, in his preaching and teaching, to Scrip- 
ture and in no way to permit himself to deviate from the evan. 
gelical “ Lehrbegriff” as the same is contained especially in the 
Augsburg Confession. In the form prescribed by the Agenda 
to be used at ordination, no special Confession is mentioned. 
The ordinandus is exhorted to “ preach no other doctrine than 
that which is grounded in the plain Word and conforms to the 
Confession of our Evangelical Church.” (M. 43. L. 46). * 
Converts from the Catholic Church promise “to adhere to the 
Confession of our Evangelical Church, as it is contained es- 
pecially in the Augsburg Confession and Luther's Catechism.” ¢ 

* Cfr.KOhler Lehrbuch des deutschen ev. Kirchenrechts,p.185. Schrempf, 
who, in 1891, refused to make liturgical use of the Apostles’ Creed be- 
cause his conscience would not permit it, was deposed. 

} Kirchenbuch fur die ev. Kirche Wiirttembergs. 7 ed. p. 280. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED]. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LUTHERAN CONFERENCE AND THE 
GENERAL SYNOD. *° 


By PROFEsSOR J. W. RICHARD, D.D., LL.D. 


Doubtless very many of the readers of THE LuTHERAN 
QuarTERLy have heard of the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Luth- 
evische Konferenz. Its preliminary organization dates back to 
the year 1867, and was effected under the leadership of such 
men as Luthardt, Kliefoth, Philippi, Dieckhoff and Uhlhorn, 
in the city of Hannover, in Germany. Its chief object was to 
effect a closer union among the members of the Lutheran 
Church in Germany. Some years ago it was thought desirable 
to give the Konferenz wider significance and to make it inter- 
national. In accordance with this conception the meeting of 
the Konferenz in 1901 took place in Lund, Sweden. The 
meeting in 1904 was held in Rostock, Germany, and included 
representatives from some non-German countries. 

The fundamental principles of the Konferenz, adopted, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1902, are few and simple. Only two of these 
interest us here: 

I. 


“The G-neral- Evangelical Lutheran Conference stands on 
the Jdasis of the Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church as the purest exhibition of the biblical truth of salva- 
tion, and recognizes in these the norm for its transactions and 
for its work. 

II. 


“ The purpose of the Conference is the strengthening of the 
whole Evangelical Lutheran Church in all its members, offices 
and operations, especially the representation and preservation 
of the confcssionally pure doctrine of the Gospel, the advance- 
ment and protection of the common interests of the Church, 
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the cultivation of fraternal communion, and the support of all 
church work, especially the work of Christian charity. 

“The work of the Conference is voluntary united labor. In 
accordance with its ecclesiastical character it attaches itself to 
the regular activity of the Church and of its properly appointed 
organs as it has ability.” 

In recent years some Lutherans in America, and perhaps 
also some in Europe, have thought that it would be a good 
thing to have the Konferenz meet in the United States of° 
America. Hence in 1903 the General Council declared it 
“highly desirable that one of the meetings of the Lutheran 
General Conference in the near future—possibly in the year 
1907—should be held in America.” At the same time the 
Council “empowered its Committee to invite the cooperation 
of prominent Lutherans from other bodies, thus forming, for 
this particular purpose, a larger executive Committee, which 
would make the necessary preparations for such a gathering 
and assume all financial responsibilities.” So we learn from 
an undated circular which came into our hands, December 25, 
1904. 

From this same circular, which is signed by Wm. H. Staake,. 
Esq., as President; A. Spaeth, D.D., LL.D., as Foreign Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; M,\W. Hamma, D.D., as Secretary ; Hon. 
Chas. A. Schierer, as Zreasurer, we learn that after some pre- 
liminary correspondence, an invitation was issued by A. Spaeth, 
D.D., LL.D.; E. J. Wolf, D.D., LL.D.: C. A. Blomgren, Ph.D., 
and Messrs. William H. Staake and William C. Stoever, to a 
number of representative men from the General Council and 
the General Synod, to meet in’ ‘Philadelphia for the considera- 
tion of a plan looking to the realization of the desired object, 
to bring the General Lutheran Conference of 1907 to the city 
of Philadelphia. From the same circular we learn that a 
number of gentlemen met in Philadelphia in January, 1904,. 
and resolved to organize a committee who should have full 
authority to make the necessary arrangements for bringing the 
General Lutheran Conference to America in 1907. 

Personally we had known something of the operations of 
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the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Konferenz in Germany, 
and tully sympathised with its purpose and work. We could 
see no reason why an international Lutheran conference might 
not be held in America with great profit to our churches, pro- 
vided it could be made ecumenical and would refrain from at- 
tempting to bind resolutions upon our American Lutheran 
Churches, that is, provided it should be made an occasion for 
free discussion and for the interchange of views on Lutheran 
doctrine and on methods of work in the Lutheran Church 
in all parts of the world. But we were not a little surprised 
when we were informed by the Secretary of the General Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Rev. Dr. Hamma, that we “had been 
chosen a member of the Executive Committee having in charge 
the preparations for bringing the next great International Luth- 
eran Conference to Philadelphia in 1907.” 

We held this invitation under advisement for some days, and 
considered well the doctrinal “ dasis”’ of the Konferenz: «The 
Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” etc. We 
knew very well how this basis was interpreted in Germany, 
where the Confessions are not held and subscribed according to 
the /efter, but according to their content and substance of doc- 
tine, and as the intelligence and conscience of the subscriber 
may permit.* Moreover, we knew that a number of territorial 
Lutheran Churches in European countries subscribe to the 
Augsburg Confession alone, and are silent in regard the other 
Lutheran symbols. But we telt sure that in America the doc- 
trinal “ dass” of the Konferenz would be interpreted in accord- 
ance with the terms,and methods of confessional subscription 
that obtain in some Lutheran bodies on this side of the Atlantic, 
and that emphasis would be laid on the word Confessions, that 
is, on the entire Book of Concord. 

Hence, highly approving of the purpose and work of the 
Konferenz, we made reply to the Secretary’s letter as follows : 


*See the very scholarly Article by Dr. Evjen on pp. Cus of the cur- 
rent No. of THE LUTH. QUARTERLY. 
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Gettysburg, Pa., Jan. 2nd, 1905. 
The Rev. M. W. Hamma, D.D., Secretary, 
My Dear Sir: 


Your favor of the 24th ult. is before 
me. I have carefully considered the contents. I accept the 
invitation to become a member of the Executive Committee 
which is named by you. I will endeavor to be present in Phila- 
delphia at the meeting of said Committee, 5th inst. 

I find the “ basis” of the General Lutheran Conference some- 
what jiridefinite. It may mean much or it may mean not very 
much. I beg to say, therefore, that I shall feel bound to stand 
by the doctrinal basis of the General Synod, and it is with this 


undertanding that I consent to become a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Very enuly, 
J. W. Richard. 


We met with the Executive Committee in Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 5th, 1905. Immediately after the opening of the meeting 
with prayer and the reading of the Minutes by the Secretary, 
we arose in our place and asked for an explanation of the doc- 
trinal “basis” of the Konferenz, stating : 

That we had accepted place ‘with the Executive Com- 
mittee with the written understanding that we would stand by 
the doctrina! basis of the General Synod,-and 

That we knew positively that several territorial Churchés 
in Germany made subscription ( Verpflichtung) to the Augsburg 
Confession alone. We reccived, as we understood it, the most 
positive assurance from members of the Executive Committee 
present, zemine contradicente, that inasmuch as the General 
Synod had never rejected the other symbolical books there 
could be no objection to the participation of her representatives 
in the proposed meeting of the General Lutheran Conference 
with standing and rights equal to those enjoyed by the repre- 
sentatives of other Lutheran bodies. It was neither implied 
nor said that representatives of the General Synod who desired 
to participate in the proposed Conference would be expected or 
required to accept the entire Book of Concord, or any parts 
thereof, except the Augsburg Confession. 
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We were entirely satisfied with the answer given to our in. 
quiry, and at once took our seat with the Executive Com- 
mittee, speaking and voting without let or hindrance on ques- 
tions that came before the Executive Committee up to the 
time that we asked and obtained permission to leave the meet- 
ing in order to take the train for Gettysburg, where we arrived 
at nine o’clock P. M., of the same day. The next morning we 
reported to some of our colleagues and wrote to friends at a 
distance that the answer given to our inquiry about the doc. 
trinal “ basis ” of the Conference and about the relation of repre- 
sentatives of the General Synod therein, was satisfactory, 
namely, that they would not be required to make any affirma- 
tions about the later symbols, 

However, we were not very sanguine of results when we 
learned that American Lutherans were expected to raise $10,- 
000.00 to pay the passage of some 40 or [0 delegates across 
the Atlantic, and that the transactions would have to beconducted 
chiefly in the German languages, and that many more than 
half of the Lutherans in America would take no part in the 
proposed Conference ; though we were amused rather than 
surprised when we read in the Lehre nnd Wehre (Missouri) for 
April (1905) the following: « The General Evangelical Luth- 
eran Conference is a unionistic body, which not only contains 


men who deny the Lutheran doctrine of inspiration and other 


doctrines of the Scriptures, but permits liberal spirits, such as, 
for instance Klaveness, at Lund, to make themselves heard. 
It is for this reason that ¢vwe Lutherans cannot identify them- 
selves with it.” We smiled and exclaimed, Semper idem! 
Nor was our equanimity in the least disturbed when we read 
in the (lowa) Aichendlatt ot April 29th, 1905: “ The joint ef- 
fort of the General Council and the General Synod to bring 
about a meeting of the General Evangelical Lutheran Confer- 
ence in 1907, at Philadelphia, finds as little approval on the part 
of Lutherans in Germany who are loyal to the Confessicns as 
it does in this country.” 

But we were astonished: not a little when we read in Zhe 
Lutheran (published “ under authority of the General Council,”) 


ds68158 
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of May toth, 1905, the following editorial: “We are sur- 
prised that neither of these influential organs [Lehre und 
Wehre and Kirchendblatt| of great Lutheran bodies in this 
country took any notice of the fact that the General Synod in 
cooperating with the General Council in inviting the ‘ General 
Evangelical Lutheran Conference’ to meet in this country, in 
1907, has practically accepted the doctrinal basis of said Con- 
ference, namely, the Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

“ But perhaps we are assuming too much, as we are not 
aware that the General Synod, as such, has taken any action 
in regard to the matter. However, when we saw the names of 
such representative men of the General Synod as the late Dr. 
Wolf, then president of that body, Dr. Hamma and Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Stoever approving the circular issued, so as to’secure 
the funds necessary to bring distinguished Lutheran divines 
trom Germany, to take part in the proposed convention, we 
very naturally concluded, not only that they themselves ac- 
cepted the doctriaal basis on which the General Evangelical 
Lutheran Conference stands, but that they were confident of 
the cooperation of the General Synod. At the same time we 
had and have our doubts, as the General Synod has repeatedly 
officially declined to accept any othe: basis. than the Augsburg 
Confession, however much it grants its members perfect liberty 
to accept the other confessions that are contained in the Book 
of Concord. 

“It may be, hdwever, that the representative men of the 
General Synod, to whom we have referred, have received the 
assurance, from authorized persons, that the doctrinal basis of 
the General Synod is perfectly satistactory.” 

Such “assurance” we had received at Philadelphia, January 
5th, 1905, as already noted, viz., that the doctrinal basis of the 
General Synod “ is perfectly satisfactory.” 

It was suggested that we ought to call attention to these 
paragraphs of Zhe Lutheran in the papers of the General Synod, 
and ask for facts and explanations. We preferred to remain 
silent and to await developments, especially as we had become 
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interested in a discussion that had been going on in Germany 
about the admission of the Lutherans of the Prussian Union 
to organic connection with the Allgemeine Ev. Luth. Konferenz. 
We felt sure that a more convenient season for further inquiry 
into the scope and meaning and application of the doctrinal 
“dasis”’ ot the Konferenz would be found by and by. But 
meanwhile we became interested in three editorial articles that 
appeared in Zhe Lutheran Church Review (General Council) for 
July, 1905. Here Dr. T. E. Schmauk, the editor, who then 
was and now is President of the General Council, notices the 
fact that “the General Council did resolve that it was highly 
desirable that one of the meetings [of the Konferenz] in the 
mear future, possibly in 1907, be held in America,” and says 
further: “It is true also that the General Synod in its closing 
hours [Convention of 1905] passed a resolution brought in by a 
committee not in touch with the situation, favoring such meet- 
ing.” Dr. Schmauk discovers, neither in Germany nor in 
America, any enthusiasm for the meeting of the Konferenz in 
this country in 1907, nor in the near future. In view of the 
expense involved, of the question of language, and of the 
«confessional position,” Dr. Schmauk declares for himself : 
“We do not believe that the Lutheran Churck in America will 
be prepared to receive such a body, without narmful results, in 
1907.” 

Cognizant of these facts, namely, that the question of repre- 
sentation had not yet been settled in Germany; that the vast 
majority of Lutherans in America would not participate in the 
proposed Conference ;. that the German language chiefly would 
be used in the essays and discussions; that there was little or 
no enthusiasm in the matter; and that the “ confessional posi- 
tion” was yet in question, we went to the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee in Philadelphia, April 3rd, 1906, 
fully convinced that it was inexpedient to invite the /uéerna- 
tional Lutheran Conference to America at the present time; but 
we were prepared to bring the “confessional position” to a 
test. ; 
Consequently, immediately after the formalities of the open- 
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ing of the session of the Committee were over, we arose and 
stated our understanding of the explanation that had been | 
given us, January 5th, 1905. To this no demurrer was made. 
Then we called attention to the editorial quoted above. Of 
this no explanation was offered. Then we declared that we 
could not and would not accept and subscribe the entire Book 
of Concord'(making reference more particularly to the Formula 
of Concord) except as it is accepted and subscribed in Germany: 
Nach bestem Wissen und Gewissen. This called forth neither 
question nor reply. Then we offered the following resolution : 


“ Resolved, as the sense of this Committee that the General 
Synod’s confessional basis as declared in its constitutional adop- 
tion of ‘the Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Divine Word and the faith of 
our Church as founded upon that Word,’ without any affirmations. 
with .respect to later Lutheran confessions, fully entitles any 
representatives of that body to equal standing and rights with 
representatives of any and all other Lutheran bodies in the pro- 
posed General Lutheran Conference for which arrangements 
are being considered.” 


This resolution was immediately declared out of order.* 
Consequently it was not made the subject of debate and of 
action. But in introducing it we had said that we had shown 
it to our colleagues in the Theological Seminary of the Gen- 
eral Synod, and that each one had approved it, and had de- 
clared that he would take part in the proposed Conference only 
on-the basis of our resolution, though perfectly willing that the 
representatives of other Lutheran bodies should accept all the 
other confessions of the Lutheran Church. 

The offerer of the Resolution believed them and he contin- 
ues to believe that for him to have taken any other course un- 
der the circumstances would have bcen to betray the General 
Synod in so far as he might be regarded as a representative of 


* When our resolution was declared out of order, we at once announced 
our intention, as the logical conclusion from our resolution and from the 
attitude of the Committee towards it, to withdraw by and by, but not 
that day, from the Committee. We gave reasons for postponement. 
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that body either in the General Executive Committee or in the 
proposed International Lutheran Conference. He believes also 
that such was, and that such is still, the sentiment of his pro- 
fessorial colleagues. He believed then and he believes still that 
the General Synod is a Lutheran body, and that she can suc- 
cessfully vindicate her Lutheranism on her confessional basis, 
and that for her to have taken part in the proposed Conterence 
on any other basis than that presented in our resolution, would 
have been for her to stultify herself at the bar of history, at the 
bar of her own consciousness, and in the eyes of the entire 
theological world. Her acceptance of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion marks and identifies her as Zutheran. Whatever preju- 
dice may come to her from that title she must bear. Whatever 
blessing comes from such a designation she may claim. The 
acceptance of all the other Symbols will not diminish the pre- 
judice, and it remains to be demonstrated that the blessing will 
be thereby enlarged. . 

After our Resolution had been declared out of order the 
the Committee proceeded to discuss the desirability and the 
advisability of inviting the Konferenz to America in 1907. It 
was urged on the one side (and if we remember correctly Dr. 
Spaeth was the only speaker on this side) that great advantage 
would accrue to all who should participate in a conference of 
representatives of all parts of the Lutheran Church; that the 
representatives of the State Churches of Germany would have 
an object lesson here in America on the condition and develop- 
ment of the Lutheran Church where it exists without support 
from the state; that questions would be discussed which would 
be of interest to the Lutheran Church and to Christianity in 
general; that the money in sufficient amount.to meet the ex- 
penses had been guaranteed; that the General Council had ex- 
pressed the wish to have the Conference meet in America ; that 
others who earlier had opposed the holding of the Conference 
in America had changed their attitude. 

On the other side (and here Dr. Schmauk was the principal 
speaker) it was urged that the Missourians and the Ohio Synod 
did not want the Conference in America, because it was a 
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“ unionistic”” body; that with few exceptions the discussions 
would be in the German language, and hence could not be fol- 
lowed by many persons present in the Conference ; that there 
was no enthusiasm for the Conference even in Philadelphia ; 
that the Conference would probably be occupied with questions 
that pertain to European relations, and hence would have very 
little importance for American conditions; that only a few per- 
sons would come from abroad; that in case the number of such 
were small, the impression made on the American public would 
not be favorable. 

Such were the reasons given fro and contra on the question 
of inviting the the General Lutheran Conference to meet in 
America in 1907, as we find them reported in the Al/gemeine 
Evangelisch-Lutherische Kuchenzeitung (published in Leipzig, 
Germany), of April 27th, 1906, and correctly reported in sub- 
stance as we now recall the speeches that were then made. 
But the report is anonymous, and it was not authorized by the 
Committee, which on that day, according to this very report, 
consisted of “ Drs. Jacobs, Spaeth, Horn, Schmauk, Heisch- 
mann and Nicum and attorney Staake as representatives of the 
General Council, and Drs. Hamma, Albert, Richard and Prof. 
[{?] Stoever as representatives of the General Synod.” It is 
self-evident, as will soon appear, that the report was not written 
by any representative of the General Synod. It must then 
have been furnished by a representative of the General Council ; 
and since it is put in the most elegant and classic German the 
readers of this article may be in so far assisted in guessing the 
name of the self-appointed reporter. But in the third para- 
graph the reporter goes onto say: “ Finally on motion of Prof. 
[?] Stoever it was resolved to postpone the invitation indefin- 
itely. Some members were sorry. But there was this in ad- 
dition on which the postponement was especially based. Im- 
mediately after the opening of the session Prof. Richard de- 
clared in the name of his colleagues of the faculty of the The- 
ological Seminary of the General Synod in Gettysburg, Pa., 
that the doctrinal. basis of the General Synod should be recog- 
nized as adequate for participation in the General Council. The 
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Committee did not take this view. The official doctrinal basis 
of the General Synod (founded in’ 1820) is only the Augsburg 
Confession, and indeed not expressly the Invariata, ‘as a sub- 
‘stantially correct exhibition’ of doctrine, with rejection of the 
other symbols of the Lutheran Church. The purpose, as it 
seems, was to make use of the admission to the General Con- 
ference for securing recognition of this doctrinal basis in the 
Lutheran Church. The Committee emphatically declined to 
have anything to do with the matter. There is a Richtung in 
the General Synod which declares that the other symbols of the 
Lutheran Church are sectarian. Formerly this party had the 
upper hand. For some years the conservative party is in the 
majority. While the Committee did not at all take to the de- 
mand of Prof. Richard, nevertheless this proof of internal dis- 
cord, thus suddenly brought to light, deprived some of the 
pleasure of recommending the invitation, as they had originally 
intended. It is hoped that the time is not far distant when we 
shall greet the members ot the Conference on American soil.” 

Now as regards the allusions to ourself in this paragraph we 
cheerfully write: 77anseant, except that it is due to the facts © 
in the case to say that our resolution was offered in our own - 
name, with only such reference to our colleagues as we have 
written above. It is because of the reflections, ianuendoes and 
misrepresentations contained in the paragraph where it touches 
the General Synod that we write this Article. 

1. It is true that the “ official doctrinal basis” of the Gen- 
eral Synod is the: Augsburg Confession. It is also true that 
the doctrinal basis of the General Synod does not include the 
word Invariata. And why should it include that definitive word, 
since such a document as the Augsburg Confession Invariata is 
not known to exist anywhere in the world? If this anony- 
mous reporter does not know this fact he is not worthy to sit 
in Moses’ seat. If he means to call Melanchthon’s Editio Prin- 
cops of the Augsburg Confession by that endearing name, In- 
variata, he ought to know that long before the General Synod 
was founded, it had been shown that Melanchthon’s first edition 
of the Augsburg Confession is not identical with the Confession 
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that was delivered to the Emperor, June 25th, 1530; and he 
ought to know, further, that recent investigations and compari- 
sons have demonstrated that in not a few places the Editio 
Princeps differs so materiaily from the form of the Confession 
delivered to the Emperor that it has been and can rightly be 
called a private work of Melanchthon. Does our anonymous 
reporter mean that there is some Augsburg Confession not so 
authortative, not so orthodox, not so soundly Lutheran, as the 
« Invariata,” and that the General Synod has adopted this ques . 
tionable Augsburg Confession—perhaps the Variata of 1540+ 
perhaps the Variata of 1541-2? If he does not mean this, 
then there is no meaning in his allegation. ‘ 

Now this anonymous reporter knows or at least ought to- 
know that the General Synod -by official action -has placed 
“ The Augsburg Confession Delivered to the Emperor Charles 
V., at the Dut of Augsburg, A. D., 1530” in her Book of 
Worship, and that she has introduced it with the following note = 
“This Translation is made from the Latin Editio Princeps, of 
15 30-31, the authority of which, equally with that of the Ger- 
man ditto Princeps, surpasses all other known editions. It has. 
been carefully prepared by a joint Committee of The General 
Synod, The General Council, the United Synod of the South, 
and the Joint Synod of Ohio, as a common Standard of the 
Augsburg Confession in English. The words in brackets are 
inserted from the German Eaitio Princeps.” 

The General Council has placed the same identical transla- 
tion in her Church Book, and has introduced it with the same 
identical note. 

Therefore the General Synod and the General Council have 
the same identical Augsburg Confession in English. The 
word Invariata does not occur in either book, nor does it oc- 
cur in the Eaditio Princeps, either in the Latin or in the German, 
both of which are before us.as we wrife. And we venture to 
say that there was not a member of the Joint Committee, who 
did not know, when the translation was made, that Melanch- 
thon’s Editio Princeps is not the Confessio Augustana Invariata, 
that it is not the Ausburg Confession in the form in which it 
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was delivered to the Emperor, Charles V., and that the Augs- 
burg Confession is not known to exist anywhere in the world 
in that form. * 

Moreover, in adopting as “standard” a translation avow- 
edly made from the Latin Edztio Princeps the General Synod 
adopted that Adzzio, and it is that Adztio that exists in the Book 
of Concord. Where then is the ground for the invidious dis- 
tinction made by our anonymous reporter ? It does not exist. 
There is no Lutheran body in the world which has as its doc- 
trinal basis, or even as a part of it, the Augsburg Confession 
Invariata, or that has any other Augsburg Confession than 
that which has been officially adopted by the General Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States of 
America. zy 


The fathers of the General Synod showed their usual wisdom 
and their practical tact when they passed by in silence a word 


* The Augsburg Confession was a growth. It had its beginning with 
the Torgau Articles. At Coburg Melanchthon wrote the ‘‘ Preface”’ (ex- 
ordium). At Augsburg he added the Articles of Faith. He changed it 
daily to suit the circumstances. He rewrote Articles and he added Ar- 
ticles. June 23rd, the Confession was approved by the princes, and, as 
historians say, signed. June 24th, the princes requested that it be left in 
their hands over night for the purpose of ‘‘ being revised and corrected 
because they had been hastened.’”? Melanchthon’s Latin manuscript, as 
many think, was signed by the princes and delivered to the Emperor. Me- 
lanchthon changed and filed to the last moment. On all these points his- 
toriansare atone. Hence strictly speaking there is no such thing as an ‘‘un- 
changed’’(invariata ) Augsburg Confession. Technically speaking only that 
can be called the officially authorized Augsburg Confession which was de- 
livered into the hands of the Emperor. That and that alone in law and in 
diplomacy could be regarded as the Augsburg Confession, though the word 
Jnvariata is not applicable, because of the manner in which it was changed 
up to the last moment. Nothing in history is more certain than that we 
do not have the Confession, either in Latin or in German, as it was de- 
livered. Both copies are lost, and we have no certified copy of either. 
Melanchthon’s Lditio Princeps is already a,Variata. Why then will 
men continue to shout /uvariata ? Tschackert’s Der Kritische Text der 
Augsburgischen Konfession deutsch und lateinsch, gegeniibergestelt dem 
Textus receptus, does, no doubt, reproduce the text of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, as the same was given into the hands of the Emperor, with a 
high degree cf accuracy ; but this Critical Text has not been accepted 
and adopted by any ecclesiastical body, and it is not likely that it ever 
will be officially accepted as ‘‘the fundamental Lutheran Confession.”’ 
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which is the child of ignorance and strife, and which stands 
for a nonentity. At least we here throw down the broad chal- 
lenge to this anonymous reporter to show us the Confessio 
Augustana Invariata,and to show wherein the Augsburg Con- 
fession contained in the General Synod’s Book of Worship 
‘differs in a single point from that in the General Council’s 
Church Book. 

2. Our anonymous reporter adds, in quotation marks, the 
further qualification: “ As a substantially correct exhibition.” 
This is simply astounding. No such qualifying clause can be 
found in the Constitution of the General Synod, nor in that of 
any district Synod connected with the General Synod, and 
nothing of equivalent meaning can by process of torture be 
wrung from the General Synod’s Constitution, nor from that of 
any of its district Synods. Hence our anonymous reporter, 
whoever he may be, (ex pede Herculem), owes it to himself, to 
the General Synod with which the General Council holds fra- 
ternal intercourse, and owes it preéminently to the readers of 
the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, to cor- 
rect this misrepresentation in and through the very medium 
by which it was published to the world. To suffer it to pass 
down into history uncorrected is to endanger peace of con- 
science, to create indignation in the General Synod, to per- 
petuate and confirm the false conceptions which the Luther- 
ans of Germany have long entertained in regard to the General 
Synod, and that principally because American German Luth- 
eran Church papers, and the American correspondents of Ger- 
man papers (like our reporter), have systematically and per- 
sistently misrepresented the General Synod. 

Happily there is at least one man in the General Council 
who has the courage and the candor to rebuke false allegations 
against the General Synod. In Zhe Lutheran Church Review 
for July, 1905, p. 609, the Rev. T. E. Schmauk, D.D., says: 
“As regords ‘ unionistic Lutherans’ on this side of the Atlan- 
tic we particularly disclaim this title as applicable to members of 
the General Synod, who are interested in this matter [the In- 
ternational Lutheran Conference]. The European idea fostered 
by German papers in this country, that General Synod Luth- 
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erans are really Methodists, and are Lutherans only in name, 
is a mistake ; and we go out of our way to say that the Gen- 
eral Synod Lutherans who are on the Committee are sound in 
doctrine and in worship.” 

Now much as we appreciate this testimony from the pen of 
Dr. Schmauk we must say, nevertheless, that the General 
Synod does not need outside testimony for the vindication of 
her Lutheranism. She knows that she is Lutheran “in doc- 
trine and in worship.” All “the chief articles of faith” set 
forth in the Lutheran Confession are held, vindicated and 
preached by her with a clear consciousness and with a firm 
conviction. On the doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
this central doctrine of Christianity, she lays distinct emphasis 
as the doctrine of a standing or a falling Church. In worship 
she magnifies the preaching and teaching of the Divine Word 
as the chief thing, as do all good Lutherans, and she regularly 
administers the Lord’s Supper to her members as a true means 
of grace and of spiritual growth and comfort to all who be-- 
lieve the promise. Thus she meets the Lutheran conception 
of “the one holy Christian Church,” which must be and abide 
forever ; and at the same time she declares that the unity of 
of the Church does not depend on “uniform ceremonies in- 
stituted by men.” Thus when weighed in the balance of his- 
tory and of the Augsburg Confession, the General Synod is 
found nothing lacking. 

Nor can the charge of radicalism be laid at the door of the 
General Synod. Some five or six years ago the writer hereof 
in a friendly discussion with his late colleague, Dr. E. J. Wolf 
over some differences of view in the General Synod, challenged 
him to name twenty-five radicals in the General Synod. He 
instantly shouted at the top of his voice: “ There are not five.” 
Many readers of this article will recall that on the floor of the 
General Synod in Baltimore, in 1903, we rehearsed this in- 
cident, Dr. Wolf sitting in the chair at the time, and repeated 
the challenge. Silence was the result. Dr. Wolf offered no 
corrections, and no member of the General Synod arose to call 
any brother a radical. 

Nevertheless, the General Synod is not composed of those 
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who see no good in “ Methodists” and in other so-called evan- 
gelical Christians; nor does she believe that the Lutheran 
Church has an exclusive divinely—bestowed patent on the title 
Evangelical. She believes that there are others who preach 
Evangelium Christi. With such she is ready to federate 
against the powers of darkness and the gates of hell that are 
lifting high the banner of the Priace of this world against the 
one Holy Catholic Church, which embraces all,who believe on 
Jesus Christ the Saviour of all men; andin doing so the Gen- 
eral. Synod does not seek to be like other bodies of Christians, 
nor to follow them, except as they are like Christ and follow 


Him. 


Hence with her clear Lutheran consciousness and with her 
firm adherence to Lutheran doctrine the General Synod may, 
without presumption, account herself quite as worthy to sit down 
with the International Lutheran Conference as many who nowsit 
there ; certainly as worthy as those members of the Konferenz 

who advocate the admission of the Lutherans in the Prussian 
Union, who wish to remain and who, to say the least, present a 


questionable type of Lutheranism. The GeneralSynod may even 
turn the table, and may raise the question whether she will sit 
in the International Lutheran Conference with General Super- 
intendent Dr. Kaftan of Kiel, who, according to the represen- 
tation of Dr. Schmauk, has delivered himself as follows: “ He 
says that the International Conference embraces many diver- 
gencies, various tongues, different nations, different villages, 
different governments, state Churches, free Churches, those 
holding the Lutheran faith under Lutheran worships and those 
in the Union half-absorbed and half-confederate, but these di- 
vergencies cannot separate us, because we are one in doctrine. 
We are to learn from one another and to consider in common 
the great interests of the Lutheran faith and to stand for them 
in common amid the varied life of humanity.” * 


* The Lutheran Church Review, July, 1905, p. 599. At the Rostock 
Konferenz Dr. Kaftan described him as ‘‘ confessional from the crown of 
his head to the soles of his feet.’’ According to the Elsass 7heologischen 
Blaetier ‘‘ at a meeting held in Leipzig, November 24th, 1904, Dr. Kaftan 
assisted in organizing a free German Evangelical Conference in which 
all kinds of. spirits are to take part, the Ritschlians, the Unionists and 
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3. The rejection of the other symbols. Or as Zhe Lutheran 
has it: “ The General Synod has repeatedly officially declined 
to accept any other basis than the Augsburg Confession.” 
Now we ask when and where did the General Synod put her- 
self on record as rejecting « the other symbols of the Lutheran 
Church” or as repeatedly officially declining, etc? There is not 
one iota of evidence to this effect in the Constitution of the 
General Synod. In her Constitution she says not one word 
about “the other symbols of the Lutheran Church,” and we 
have in vain searched her minutes of the last forty years to 
find anything like repeatedly officially declining, etc. The at- 
titude of the General Synod towards “the other symbols of 
the Lutheran Church,” is simply that of silence, except that 
she has again and again published the Small Catechism, and 
has officially recommended its use to her members; and she 
has placed it in the official oath of the Directors and Professors 
of her Theological Seminary. The General Synod must be 
judged by her Constitution, and by her official transactions. She 
does not even warn her pastors and professors against the use 
of “the other symbols of the Lutheran Church ;” nor has she 
ever prosecuted any one for including “the other symbols of 
the Lutheran Church ” in his personal faith. 

Between such an attitude and the aggressive action expressed 
by the word “rejection” there is a world-wide difference. 
Hence our anonymous reporter has borne false witness against 
the General Synod. If he has done this in ignorance we will 





the representatives of the liberal, evangelical alliance, like Dr. Meyer of 
Zwichau. Still further. Not long thereafter Dr..Kaftan expressed him- 
self in Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung in favor of 
extending the ‘ Evangelical Alliance’ toa ‘ Protestant Alliance’ whose 
object is to unite into a compact and conscious opposition to Ultramon- 
tanism all ‘ who are sincerely Protestant,’ be they in other respect what- 
ever they have a mind to be. They may be believing Christians or may 
be indifferent to religion, they may be politically whatever they will, 
monarchists or republicans—in so far as they are Prostestant they have 
certain common interests against Ultramontanism, and these can only 
then have prospect of being fully realized, when those who represent them 
actin common.’’ ‘‘Thisall-the-world Alliance,’”’ says Lehre und Wehre for 
May, 1905, p. 237, ‘‘is to be still more comprehensive than the ‘ Evan- 
gelical Alliance,’ and is to embrace all ‘ who are sincerely Protestant,’ 
even though they do not believe, and are indifferent to religion.”’ 
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forgive him, provided he shall confess his ignorance and correct 
his false witness in the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kir- 
chenzeitung ; if he now prefers silence, we deliver him over to 
the “gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire” of his own con- 
science. 

The General Synod does indeed name no Lutheran Symbol 
in her “ official doctrinal basis” except the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. When she was organized in 1820, because of the dom- 
inant and dominating influence of the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
it was not possible to name even the Augsburg Confession as- 
the “ official doctrinal basis.” But in three years after the 
withdrawal of the Synod of Pennsylvania from the General 
Synod, the latter made full official recognition of the Augsburg 
Confession and the Catechisms of Luther in the establishment 
of her Theological Seminary, and placed those three symbols 
in the oath which she prescribed for her professors, and soon 
she required every candidate for the ministry to bind himself 
to the Augsburg Confession, and that too when some so-called 
Lutheran bodies in this country that our anonymous reporter 
may wot of were ignoring in ordination, not only “the other 
symbols of the Lutheran Church” but also the Augsburg 
Confession. 

Such are the facts of history, and if we may be permitted to 
interpret the mind of the General Synod from her history and 
from what we know of her apprehension and feeling at the 
present time, in the matter of “ official doctrinal basis,” it is 
that “ the Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the 
fundamental doctrines of the divine word ” is a comprehensive, 
safe, and adequate expression of Lutheranism. No man can 
accept that basis in sincerity and with a reasonable degree of 
intelligence, and be other, ecclesiastically, than a Lutheran 
Christian in distinction from Methodists, Calvinists and Roman 
Catholics. Moreover, for the last sixty years the General 
Synod has had an object lesson before her. She has observed 
that all of the doctrinal controversies that have distracted and di- 
vided the Lutherans of America,-have sprung out of “ the 
other symbols,” notably out of the Formula of Concord. She 
has observed that some of the Lutheran bodies that have 
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adopted “the other symbols of the Lutheran Church”’ in the 
most rigid sense, have not been able to protect themselves 
from schism and from secession after secession ; and she knows 
that the rent made in her own body forty years ago was born 
of the spirit that is contained in “the other symbols of the 
Lutheran Church,” notably in the Formula of Concord. The 
General Synod has observed the working of “ the other symbols 
of the Lutheran Church” in this country, and she has not of- 
ficially shown any inclination to follow the example of her 
Lutheran neighbors in the matter of “ official doctrinal basis 
Die Kirchengeschichte ist das Kirchengericht. 

Moreover, the General Synod knows that there have becn 
and that there now are entire national bodies of Lutherans 
which have had and now have no “ official doctrinal basis” ex- 
cept the Augsburg Confession—* und zwar nicht ausdriicklich 
die Invariata”’ in many instances. She knows further that if 
the right to the Lutheran name and to all that it means be con- 
fined to those Lutheran bodies whose “ official doctrinal basis ”’ 
is the Augsburg Confession Invariata and “ the other symbols 
of the Lutheran Church,” Drs. Spaeth and Hamma, Messrs. 
Staake and Schieren could never again write: « The Mother 
Church of the Reformation, having a membership of more 
than sixty millions all over the world.” And still further : 
The General Synod knows that in some territorial Lutheran 
Churches—notably in Saxony where more than ninety per cent. 
of the population is Lutheran—where all the Lutheran symbols 
are embraced in the subscription (Verpjlichtung) the obligation 
is only nach bestem Wissen und Gewissen, that is, in so far as 
the knowledge and the conscience of the subscriber will per- 
mit, which in effect is to reduce the Confessions almost to the 
level of a treatise on dogmatic. theology. Yet all such Luth- 
eran Churches through their representatives have an unob- 
structed right of way into the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Luther - 
ische Konferenz. The discrimination is inexplicable ; but the 
General Synod is not likely to change her “ official doctrinal 
basis”’ by officially accepting “the other symbols of the Luth- 
eran Church” for the sake of participating in the International 
Lutheran Conference. And should she be forever excluded 
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from that very honorable and very useful body, her interests 
will not suffer from such exclusion. As matters now stand it 
is morally certain that tne International Lutheran Conference 
will not soon hold a convention in America; and when we 
consider the very false and perverted notions held by almost 
all Germnn pastors and professors in regard to ecclesiastical af- 
fairs in America, it may be worth while to ask ourselves 
whether German pastors and professors are not about as well 
qualified to sit in counsel with American Lutherans and dis- 
cuss and vote on the affairs of our Churches as the German 
Emperor is to sit in our presidental chair at Washington, D. 
C., and send messages and suggestions to the American 
Congress. 

4. That the purpose of our Resolution was “to secure the 
recognition of the doctrinal basis in the Lutheran Church.” 
Surely this is an exhibition of that charity that suffereth long 
and is kind, that beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. Had any member of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee representing the General Synod re- 
ported that Dr. Spaeth’s purpose in desiring to have the Inter- 
national Lutheran Conference meet in America was the ex- 
ploitation of the General Council and the Theological Seminary 
at Mt. Airy, we would have suggested the reading of Paul’s 
Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, thirteenth chapter. 

Now inasmuch as the Resolution originated with us, we are 
in a position to declare that its only purpose is that clearly stated 
in the Resolution itself, and so we said when we offered it, adding 
that we were “ perfectly willing that other participants in the 
proposed Conference should accept the entire Book of Concord, 
and even a dozen more confessions if they chose to do so.” 

We trust that our testimony given under our name will go 
down into history with at least as much weight as the gratui- 
tous surmise of a reporter who hides himself behind axony- 
mousness. And as tor trying to gain recognition of the General 
Synod’s doctrinal basis, we could scarcely be capable of such 
a.work of supererogation, inasmuch as the General Synod’s 
doctrinal basis has recognition, not only in America where the 
General Council sends a fraternal delegate to recognize it once 
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in two years, and where the United Synod of the South does 
likewise ; but also in Europe, where numerous territorial Luth- 
eran Churches have a doctrinal basis identical with that of the 
General: Synod, as will be seen from Dr. Evjen’s Article in 
another part of this No. of THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 
And certainly the General Synod’s doctrinal basis had recog- 
nition trom all those gentlemen on the General Executive Com- 
_ mittee, who were so solicitous to have her participate in The 
International Lutheran Conference, for surely these gentlemen 
did not wish to deceive the General Synod nor to have her 
deceive herself; and much less could it be thought that they 
' wished to decoy the General Synod into the said Conference 
for the purpose of having her narrow her doctrinal basis by 
including in it “the other symbols of the Lutheran Church,” 
and of having her confess that she is not a/ready the peer of 
each and every other Lutheran body and is not a/ready joint 
heir to a common family inheritance. Certainly there was no 
such purpose. 


Well, there are other objectionable features in the paragraph 


that has passed under review. But we have no time nor space 
to notice them. We have yet to say that we.are heartily sorry 
that any member of the General Executive Committee that 
met in Philadelphia, April 3rd, 1906, for the purpose of decid- 
ing the question of inviting the International Lutheran Con- 
ference to Am _rica, should have taken it upon himself to send 
an anonymous report of the Committee’s transactions to a 
German Lutheran paper published four thousand miles away, 
and should have felt himself at liberty to make invidious and 
insidious statements about Zhe General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in the United States of America. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE: A REVIEW. 
By Rev. ARTHTR H. SmitH A.M. 


Among the many absorbing problems which have been 
brought to the attention of the thinking public by the develop- 
ments and discoveries of the scientific world, one that never 
fails to awaken a deep and wide-spread interest is the problem 
of the cosmical relation of man—the question as to man’s place 
in the universe. With this question arise the subsidiary prob- 
lems of the place of our planet and solar systems in the stellar 
universe and whether or no there are habitable worlds beside 
our own. The tendency of the Old Astronomy during the 
19th century was in the direction of an infinite universe and 
in support of the hypothesis of a plurality of worlds: that 
our earth is only one, and perhaps an insignificant one, among 
many other habitable and inhabited planets. But during the 
last 15 or 20 years, the weight of the sciences of biology, 
physics, and especially the so-called New Astronomy has been 
positively and strongly in the opposite direction: namely, the 
view that our planet holds a comparatively central place in the 
universe, and is the only world in which the higher forms of 
organic and, finally, intelligent life can exist. This recent 
tendency has been given voice, and the latest conclusions of 
the sciences mentioned, especially of the New Astronomy, have 
been gathered together, in the volume which we wish to con- 
sider, namely, MWan’s Place in The Universe, by Albert Russell 
Wallace, published a couple years ago. We do not claim to 
approach this work as an expert in Physics or Astronomy, but 
from the standpoint of the average thinking man, who desires 
and cctually does take an intelligent interest in the note-worthy 
problems of the scientific world. We are not without con- 
siderable interest in the subjects at issue ia this book, an inter- 
est first awakened by the reading some years ago of Other 
Worlds Than Ours by the late Richard A. Proctor, so justly 
distinguished in the world of astronomical research, and deep- 
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ened by further reading from time to time, along the same 
line. It has been therefore, with peculiar interest that we 
have read Man’s Place in The Universe, in which Mr. Wallace 
has elaborated his views already given in the “ Independent.” 

Before we take up his book, a word concerning the author 
is necessary. Alfred Russel Wallace may bc classed as one of 
the greatest scientists of the 19th century, and to-day is the 
only survivor of that small but distinguished band of English 
scientists, including Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Herbert 
Spencer, who “introduced and defended the theory of natural 
selection” and the philosophy known as evolution. Dr. Wal- 
lace’s special field has been biology, but the wide range of his 
genius is evidenced by his accomplishments in other fields of 
research, notably Physics and Astronomy, in which his studies 
and speculations have attracted much attention. In the Book- 
man for February, 1906, the reviewer of Mr. Wallace’s latest 
work, his autobiography, characterizes him as “a living para- 
dox ; a discoverer with Darwin of natural selection, yet ‘more 
desirous of discovering new truths than of gaining credit for 
himself’; an agnostic as regards religion, yet a believer in 
spiritualism ; a scientific reasoner, yet an opponent of vacci- 
nation; a man of strong feelings and prejudices, yet, like one 
of his disembodied spirits, able to*get outside of himself and 
write an autobiography as interesting as it is disinterested.” 

Man’s Place in the Universe is the fruit of the author's more 
recent work. It is written in popular rather than in technical 
style, and is wonderfully interesting in its masterly marshalling 
of the facts and speculations concerning this mysterious uni- 
verse. We have felt its fascination although we cannot accept 
all the author’s ideas and conclusions, 

Taking up the question of the supposed plurality of worlds, 
Mr. Wallace states the question as the problem—* whether or 
no the logical inferences to be drawn from the various results 
of modern science, lend support to the view that our earth is 
the only inhabited plant, not only in the solar system, but in 
the whole stellar universe. He admits that absolute demone 
stration, one way or the other, is impossible, but claims that it 
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is “ clearly rational to inquire into the probabilities,” which he 
undertakes to do. 

The first half dozen chapters are preparatory to the main 
argument, tracing the progress of astronomy down to the pres- 
ent. By the early astronomers but little was known of the real 
nature, distance, dimensions, and constitution of the heavenly 
bodies, so that it is not surprising, that, reasoning from appar- 
ent conditions, they held that the earth was the center of the 
visible universe, all other bodies, sun, moon, planets, and stars, 
revolving around it and existing for the service and enjoyment 
of man. This was both the classical and the Christian view, . 
aud until Copernicus, no one dared to suggest that there were 
other wolds with other inhabitants. The discoveries of Co- 
pernicus marked a “cataclysm”’ in “the evolution of astro- 
nomical knowledge,”—to use the thought of Prof. Newcomb. 
His discovery that our globe is not fixed as the center of the 
universe, but is simply a subordinate member of a heliocentric 
system, was a great and revolutionary conception, and entitles 
him to the admiration of mankind. 

The second great cataclysmic step was a century and a half 
later in Newton’s discovery that the complicated motion of the 
heavenly bodies were “ only special cases of the same kind of 
motion,” explainable by the law of gravitation. The discov- 
eries by these men and other brilliant astronomers in the same 
line, Kepler, LaPlace, the two Herschels, and Arago, aided by 
the growing power of the telescope and improved astronomi- 
cal instruments, gave the 19th century such wider views of the 
vastness and complexity of the stellar universe, as led men to 
see that our earth is but a speck and our solar system utterly 
insignificant among the countless myriads of stars, clusters, and 
nebulae. It is not surprising that the idea quickly arose that 
the other planets might be inhabited and that the idea grew 
into belief. Says Mr. Wallace, (P. 10), “in the millions of 
planetary systems supposed to exist, it is held to be incredible 
that there are not great numbers as well fitted to be inhabited 
by animals of all grades, including some as high as man or 
even higher, and that we must, therefore, believe that they are 
so inhabited.” This view was maintained by such great minds 
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as Kepler, Newton, (who even argued the sun was probably 
inhabited), Fontenelle, Whewell, Sir William Herschel, Sir 
John Herschel, Chalmers, Dick, Arago, and powerfully sup- 
ported by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, one of the most accom- 
plished astronomers of his day. 

The wide acceptance of this view that there are many and 
possibly greater inhabited worlds besides our earth became a 
source of great satisfaction to the modern sceptic and the oc- 
casion for holding up religious creeds and doctrines to scorn 
and contempt. They claimed that it was absurd and irrational 
to suppose that the Creator of this vastness of solar systems 
should have any concern for this particular little planet, or for 
such an insignificant creature as man probably is, and that it is 
a crowning absurdity to hold that God sent his Son to this 
little world to save sinners. This, they said, no rational being 
could believe, in the light of astronomical discovery. And it 
has not been easy to reply to their attacks. 

But now the Vew Astronomy is meeting these sneers of the 
skeptics in a most surprising way, and giving unintentional 
support to the claim of religion that man holds a special and 
perhaps unique place, and, as a living soul, is the particular 
object of God’s love and grace. But in so doing, Astronomy 
has been purely scientific and not theological in its purpose. 

The New Astronomy is that branch of the science to which 
the spectroscope has given birth. The discovery of the 
method of spectrum-analysis, in its application to the stars, in 
1860, has revolutionized the science, imparted new and vigor- 
ous life, and opened the way into hitherto closed fields of 
cosmic facts. The colors of the spectrum and the black lines, 
sometimes single, sometimes grouped, have been disclosing 
the secrets of the stars. The first great discovery by spec- 
trum-analysis after the sun’s spectrum had been interpreteds 
was the real nature of the fixed stars. Astronomers had long 
been of the opinion that the stars were suns, but they had ao 
proof; but the spectroscope at once gave the desired proof, 
Now there “remains no doubt whatever of the fundamental 
fact that all the stars are true suns, differing no doubt in size, 
and their stage of development as indicated by the color or 
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intensity of their light or heat, but all alike possessing a pho- 
tosphere or light-emitting surface, and absorptive atmospheres 
of various qualities and density.” (P. 35). Other results of 
spectrun-analysis have been the discovery of double stars and 
the demonstration that the true nebulae exist, being not star 
clusters, but masses of luminous gases in the earlier stages of 
stellar evolution. The Mew Astronomy has also laid hold upon 
another powerful agent—photography, and photographic as- 
tronomy has already reached out into space far beyond the 
range of the telescope, with marvellous results. 

We may barely mention some of these results. One is the 
progress made in the measurement of the distances of the. 
stars. By reason of the exceeding smallness of the parallaxes 
even of the nearest stars, this has been exceedingly difficult, 
but now the parallaxes of from 70 to 80 stars have been secured 
and good ground for the calculation of stellar distances. These 
distances are enormous. Alpha Centauri is the nearest, at a 
distance 275,000 times that between the earth and the sun, 
equal to 4% light years or 25 millions of millions of miles. 
Consider then if you can what must be the distances of the 
farthest stellar bodies. Ass to the distribution of the stars, the 
greatest star-destiny is in the great circle of the Milky Way, 
while it is concluded that the universe is really flattened be- 
tween the galactic poles. Another noteworthy development 
is the tendency to displace LaPlace’s Nebular Hypothesis of 
the origin of the solar system and of all solar systems by the 
meteoritic hypothesis. The former theory was, briefly, that 
the solar system was formed by the cooling and contracting of 
a vast globular or spheroidal mass of intensely heated gases, 
extending beyond the orbit of the outermost planet. The 
latter theory is that the planetary spaces are filled with meteoric 
dust, and that the solar system has been formed out of nebulae 
or clouds of this cosmic dust and meteorites, solid matter, pos- 
sibly in conjunction with accumulations of gases. This theory 
is gaining ground and is important. Furthermore, during the 
last few decades astronomers have been tending more and more 
to the conviction of the unity of the whole visible universe ; 
that this universe constitutes one complete and closely related 
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syst€ém, notwithstanding its enormous and almost infinite ex- 
tent. In these conclusions Mr. Wallace finds a basis far the 
theory of evolution. He writes: “We have here a complete 
scheme of evolution, carrying us from those ill-defined but 
enormously diffused masses of gas and cosmic dust we know 
as nebulae, through planetary nebulae, nebulous stars, variable 
and double stars, to red and white stars and on to those ex- 
hibiting the most intense blue-white lustre.” (P: 131). 

Having stated these primary considerations, the author, 
in the remaining chapters, proceeds to state the further facts 
upon which he bases his conclusion as to man’s central place 
in the universe. First and fundamental is the question whether 
the stars are infinite in number. Until recent decades the 
answer of astronomers has been in the affirmative with the 
conclusion thaf the stellar universe is infinite in extent. Now 
there are several facts which have led to a reversal of this 
decision. - 

As the telescope was gradually perfected, the increase of its 
power steadily increased the number of visible stars until the 
largest modern telescopes were nearly reached, and then the 
tide turned. Increased telescopic power now reveals new stars 
in less and less proportion, indicating that we are approaching 
the limits of the starry system... The photographic plate, that 
powerful engine of research, is adding but few new stars to 
those shown by the telescope. The minuter stars propon- 
derate enormously in the Milky Way, but diminish rapidly be- 
yond it, while near its poles they are nearly absent. This is 
shown by the fact that Professor Celoria of Milan, with a tele- 
scope of less than three inches aperture counted as many stars 
in that region as did Herschel with his 18-inch reflector. (P. 
153). Another argument is that all over the heavens even in 
the Milky Way itself there are found areas or rifts, where stars 
are absent or very faint and few in number. The Herschels, 
Humboldt, Proctor and others maintain that in these patches 
and rifts we see completely through the starry universe into 
the starless depths of space beyond; hence, finiteness. Again 
the number of ‘stars increases rapidly down to the ninth mag- 
mitude to about 200,000. If this rate continued down to the 
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seventeenth magnitude, the faintest visible stars, there would 
be about 1400 millions. Instead, the telescope and the photo- 
graphic plate show that the number decreases with extraordi- 
nary rapidity from the 9th to the 17th magnitude, and that there 
cannot be over 100 millions of stars. Yet another argument is 
that derived from the laws of light, which we cannot take time 
to state, but whose conclusion is, that if the stars were infinite 
we would receive from them a sum of light equal to that of the 
sun. It is quite generally agreed now that the starry universe, 
while enormous in extent, is yet finite and limited. 

Approaching the Milky Way, we come to the very heart of 
the whole inquiry. The Galaxy is the most interesting and 
important feature of the entire heavens, being the theater of 
the operation of vast forces which we cannot altogether fathom. 
It posseses the greatest star-density, having myriads of stars, 
including large numbers of gaseous stars of enormous bulk,. 
heat, and brilliancy. The Milky Way is rather irregular in out- 
line, but yet forms a great circle through the heavens. Mr. 
Wallace says, (P. 160), “the belief seems to be now spreading 
that the whole universe of stars is spherical or spheroidal, the 
Milky Way being its equator, and therefore in all probability 
circular or nearly so in plan; and it is also held that it must be 
rotating—perhaps very slowly—as nothing else can be supposed 
to have led to the formation of such a vast ring, or can pre- 
serve it when formed.” But the essential fact to the present 
discussion is that the majority of astronomers today agree that 
our sun is situated almost exactly in the medial plane of the 
Milky Way, and not very far from the exact center of the 
galactic circle. They think also that our solar system belongs 
to a great star cluster in this center, consisting of about 500 of 
the brightest visible stars. This relative position moreover, is 
permanent, notwithstanding the motion of the sun. These 
facts are of profound significance. If correctly reached, they 
mean that our sun and our earth, are almost in the center of 
the material universe. 

Another assurance arrived at by the New Astronomy with 
the aid of spectrum-analysis, is the almost complete uniformity 
of matter,and of miterial, physical and chemical laws, through- 
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out the universe. The author declares, (P. 186), “we have 
: positive knowledge of the existence in the sun, stars, and 
planetary and stellar spaces, of such a large proportion of the 
elements of the globe, and so few indications of any not form- 
ing part of it, that we are justified in the statement that the 
whole steilar universe, broadly speaking, constructed of the 
same series of elementary substances as those we can study 
upon our earth, and of which the whole realm of nature, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, is composed.” Itseems to follow con- 
clusively, that, “ within the universe we know, there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose organic life to be possible, except 
under the same general conditions and laws which prevail 
here.”’ 


The next inquiry must be as to the conditions under which 
organic life can exist. Mr. Wallace devotes one chapter, the 
loth, to “the characters of the living organism,” from the 
original protoplasm to the wonderful complexity of the chemi- 
ca! compounds which constitute the physical basis for the 


manifestation of life. We are concerned particularly with the 
physical conditions essential for organic life which he gives in 
the following chapter. He enumerates them as follows: (1) 
Regularity of heat supply, resulting in limited range of tem- 
perature, for life could not exist with violent extremes, (2) 
A sufficient amount of solar light and heat. It is interesting 
to know that solar light, of just the intensity of ours, is neces- 
sary as the agency by which alone the plant can take the car- 
bon out of the carbonic acid in the atmosphere. (3) Water in 
great abundance and universally distributed. (4) An atmos- 
phere of sufficient density, and consisting of the gases which 
are essential for vegetable and animal life. These are Oxygen, 
carbonic-acid gas, aqueous vapor, nitrogen, and ammonia. 
These must all be present in suitable proportions. (5) Alter- 
nations of day and night, (p. 205). 

In addition to these essential conditions of life, other neces- 
sary conditions provided by the earth may be mentioned: the 
distance of the planet from the sun; thc mass of the planet : 
the obliquity of its ecliptic; the amount of water as compared 
with land ; the surface distribution of land and water; the per- 
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manence of this distribution ; atmospheric electricity ; and an 
adequate amount of atmospheric dust in the air, (p. 311). This, 
last, the atmospheric dust, is a peeuliar feature of the earth, 
and one which few realize is absolutely essential to the devel- 
opment and maintainance of life. It arises from those terres- 
trial features which we have been accustomed to consider as 
blots and blemishes upon the face of nature, deserts and vol- 
canoes. Their dust is necessary to the formation of clouds 
and rain and the proper diffraction of solar hight. The author 
calls attention to the fact that while many have used volcanoes 
and earth-quakes and deserts to question the wisdom and 
mercy of the Creator, they are evidences of these attributes of 
a beneficent God. 

With these complex and numerous conditions of organic 
life before us, we come to the question whether the other 
planets in our solar system; meet them and are capable of bear- 
ing life. All the planets, except Mars and Venus, were ruled 
out of the question long ago, but it has been thought that the 
two mentioned might be life-producing and life-maintaining. Mr. 
Proctor looked to this view in his interesting “ Other Worlds 
Than Ours.” But since Mr. Proctor wrote upon the question 
of the habitability of the planets, it has been discovered that 
the small size and mass of Mars are such that it cannot retain 
aqeous vapor, and that Venus rotates on its axis in the same 
time as it takes to revolve around the sun, thus presenting one 
side only to the sun, and being deprived of the alternation of 
day and night. (P. 311). Marsand Venus, therefore, it is held, 
must be given up. 

The further problem of the stars as to whether they may 
possess life-supporting planets is more difficult and complex. 
But here again, the process of elimination is rapid. Vast 
numbers of systems must be ruled out because they are close 
binary systems, and other large numbers because they are in 
process of aggregation. In those which are left to be consid- 
ered, is it not possible that there may be some if not many 
planets capable of being inhabited? In a careful argument 
which we cannot take time to reproduce, Mr. Wallace comes 
to the conclusion that it is almost beyond the bounds of prob- 
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ability that the same complex conditions, intricate relations, 
minute and delicate adjustments in harmonious combination as 
on the earth, could ever be found in other planetary systems. 
In other words, our earth is the only habitable and inhabited 
planet in the universe. 

We give Mr. Wallace’s summary in his own words: (P. 313). 
The conclusions reached by modern astronomers are: 

1. That the stellar universe forms one connected whole ; and 
though of enormous extent, is yet finite, and its extent 
determinable. 

2. That the solar system is situated in the plane of the 
Milky Way, and not far removed from the center of that plane. 
The earth is therefore nearly in the center of the stellar uni- 
verse. 

3. That this universe consists throughout of the same kinds 
of matter, and is subjected to the same chemical and physical 
laws. 

The conclusions which I claim to have shown to have enor- 
mous probabilities in their favor are: 

4. That no other planet in the solar system than our earth 
is inhabited or habitable. 

5. That the probabilities are almost as great against any 
other sun possessing inhabited planets. 

6. That the nearly central position of our sun is probably a 
permanent one, and has been specially favorable, perhaps ab- 
solutely essential, to life development on the earth. 

The author’s final conclusion, startling from the theological 
standpoint, is that man stands alone in the center alone in the 
center of this vast universe, a position of superhuman-given 
dignity and ordained by creative miad and will. This is an 
awe-inspiring conception whether given by science or theology, 
and if this scientific ground can stand, it will serve in a very 
gratifying manner to support our religious conception of man’s 
spiritual relations. 

And now what is our judgment of this volume? We con- 
fess at once that we are not able to give any authoritative judg- 
ment, for we are not a trained biologist or physicist or astrono- 
mer, though much interested in these sciences. We have been 
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deeply impressed by the argument and cannot see any serious 
flaws in it, though the man of science may doso. Our re- 
ligious sympathies also are with it,and yet some questions have 
arisen in ourmind. Mr. Wallace of course builds his argument 
upon the evolutionary hypothesis. This universe is the pro- 
duct of a slow evolution through aeons of time, from the 
original nebulae, the “ birth-clouds of the world” and suns, vast 
bodies of luminous gases and meteoritic dust, the meteoric 
atoms, containing the elements out of which worlds have been 
formed, by processes of cooling, disintegration, and cohesion. 
If this be true, why is it not extremely probable, if not reason- 
ably certain, that just as the earth at last reached a position to 
sustain organic life, so other worlds either have reached or will 
yet reach similar stages, with similar physical and planetary 
adjustments fit for the development and maintenance of life ? 
Again, it is not rational to suppose and believe that there may 
be other forms of life of which we cannot now conceive, but 
which may fit into other and different sets of life-developing 
conditions? For God is infinite and unlimited in his power. 
Attractive though the author’s argument is, it may be well 
for us to be cautious about accepting it fully, too hastily, for it 
is not likely that he has said the last word. No astronomer 
has yet said the last word. No scientist is infallible. Each 
one spends much of his time and energy in correcting the mis- 
takes of his predecessors. August Comte, the author of the 
Philosophy of Positivism, deprecated all further attention to 
the stars as a waste of time, and in his Treatise on Astronomy, 
(1844), says that “as the stars are only accessible to us by 
sight, they must always remain very imperfectly known.” He 
says further: “It is then in vain that for half a century it has 
been endeavored to distinguish two astronomies, the one solar 
the other sidereal. Inthe eyes of those for whom science con- 
sists of real laws and not of incoherent facts, the second exists 
only in name, and the first alone constitutes a true astronomy ; 
and | am not afraid to assert that it will always be so.” Only 
three years after his death, the discovery of speétrum analysis 
gave him a crushing reply. So also for decades the nebular 
hypothesis was generally accepted, but now the meteoritic the- 
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ory, a modification, is taking its place. It is reasonably certain 
that we have not yet reached the limit of discovery and that 
the last word has not been said. 

We have remarked that Mr. Wallace’s discussion is partially 
based upon the theory of evolution, and he accepts it as if as- 
sured. This seems to us to be a weakness in his argument, for 
the tendency now seems to be strongly against the evolutionary 
hypothesis. The author however has greatly modified his 
views, as held in his earlier life, and now affirms that “there 
are at least three stages in the development of the organic 
world where some new cause or power must necessarily have 
come intoaction.” These three stages are: “the change from 
inorganic to organic when the earliest vegetable cell, or the 
living protoplasm out of which it arose, first appeared ;”’ “the 
introduction of sensation and consciousness,” the transition 
from the vegetable to the animal kingdom; and the transition 
to man, with his characteristic and noble faculties which raise 
him above the brutes, and “ open up possibilities of almost in- 
finite advancement.’ These changes which took place at these 
transition stages, he said, were “due probably to causes of a 
higher order than those of the material universe.” These 
‘causes of a higher order”’ must be supernatural, fresh creative 
acts of God, and Mr. Wallace in his book and published arti- 
cles seems to be not far from admitting this conclusion: He 
says, (N. Y. Ind. 2-61, 1903), “1 am taking the view of those 
who believe in some intelligent cause at the back of the 
universe.” 

Certain it is, that the evolution doctrine of natural selection 
has failed to settle positively the problem of origins. Mr. 
Wallace himself acknowledges that “the farther back we go 
(toward. the origin of things), the more uncertain must be our 
conclusions, while we can never make any real approach to the 
absolute beginning of things.” Germany is the fountain head 
of the. world’s thought, and here the trend is firmly against 
the theory of evolution in its sweeping form and claim. 

There is little doubt that we may accept a modified evolu- 
tion as a principle of development or continuity in the natural 
world, a part, and a wonderful part of God’s creative method ; 
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but it cannot be recognized as accounting for all the decisive 
stages in cosmic and organic and moral progress. As a sweep- 
ing theory of origins, it stands discredited. We are driven to 
but one solution of cosmic problems, a personal God, whose 
intelligent and creative Will is dominant and active, and who 
is both imminent and transcendent. It seems to us that the 
weak point in Mr. Wallace’s book is his reliance upon the 
evolutionary theory of origins, when it is being so widely dis- 
credited, and at the risk of inconsistency on his part. 

Moreover, the recent notable achievement in astronomy, the 
successful photographing of the canals of Mars by Prof. Per- 
cival Lowell, seems to cast a doubt on Mr. Wallace’s conclusion 
that Mars is not inhabited. The existence of these canals, 
which has been denied since their discovery by Schiaparelli, is 
confirmed and seems to indicate the presence of human agency. 

As we said before we have been fascinated by this exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive volume and are strongly drawn 
to its conclusion, for it has strong ground of scientific prob- 
ability and harmonizes with what we consider ought to be 
man’s place in the universe. It is a noble conception that 
man, a spiritual being, with wonderful intellectual and moral 
possibilities, stands at the very center of the material and 
moral universe, the center and crown of God’s creative activity. 
And yet Professor Simon Newcomb said not long ago: “We 
cannot fora moment suppose that onr own little planet is the 
only one throughout the whole universe on which may be 
found the fruits of civilization, warm firesides, friendship, the 
desire to penetrate the mysteries of Creation: (Masterpieces 
of Science, P. 51). And this conclusion is not inconsistent 
with Christian Theology. Mr. Wallace has argued well but 
good men of science differ from him. Whether there be other 
inhabited worlds is still a problem. Science has not settled it. 
Theology hasnot settledjit. We must await further evidence 
from science or for that great day when faith shall become 
sight. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY: MARTIN KAZHLER. THE BIBLE 
QUESTION. 
By REv. J. R. VAN PELT, PH.D. 


In the years 1883 to 1887 Professor Kahler, of Halle, issued 
the first edition of his Wissenschaft der christlicher: Lehre in three 
parts (Apologetik, Dogmatik, Ethik). VYhis work was immed- 
iately recognized as one of unusual importance, and its author 
(as Kattenbusch incidentally remarked in a review of the Dog- 
matik in 1885) was acknowledged by a very considerable group 
of theologians as “their chief authority in scientific matters,” 
But the book was too compressed to be easy reading. Never- 
theless a second edition was necessary in 1893 and a third in 
1905. Inthe meantime, however, Kahler now and then took 
occasion by means of pamphlets and Vortrage to elucidate his © 
views .on the most important problems of Christian doctrine. 
These special discussions afforded opportunity for freer move- 
ment, ample illustration and enlivening reference to the views 
of others. The result is that they are the most attractive pro- 
ductions of Kahler’s pen, and his growing influence in the theo- 
logical world is due in no small measure to their effectiveness. 
A collection of these discussions, together with much new 
matter, was published in 1898 in two volumes under the title = 
Dogmatische Zeitfragen. The book now before us is the first 
volume of the second edition of that work. * While the ‘ Zez#¢- 
Jragen’ are wholly independent of the ‘ Wissenschaft’ and are 
abundantly interesting by themselves, the author would have 
them regarded as elucidations of that systematic work. The 
new edition of the Zeitfragen differs greatly from the first. 
The second of the two volumes of the former edition, « Zur 

* Dogmatische Zeitfragen. Alte und neue Ausfihrungen zur Wissen- 
schaft der christlichen Lehre von Martin Kehler, D.u. Professor der 
Theologie. Zweise sehr vermehrte Auflage. Erster Band. Zur Bibel- 


Jrage. Leipzig. A. Deichert sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg 
Bohme). 1907. 8 vo. Pp. X and 441. 8. 50 M. 
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Lehre von der Versihnung,' is to be separated and issued as an 
independent work. In place of the first volume there come 
now three, which are to comprise nearly all of the author’s 
previous minor publications in systematic.theology together 
with several new pieces. The first of these three, bearing the 
special title ‘ Zu» Bibelfrage, is fresh from the press. As noth- 
ing that Kahler has written can serve better than this volume 
to acquaint one with the standpoint and leading ideas of that 
theological master we shall for the present confine ourselves to 
its contents. 

Zur Bibelfrage brings together six important contributions 
to the many-sided question of the place and significance of the 
Bible in Christianity. Taken together they constitute probably 
the most thorough and important discussion of the subject 
anywhere to be found. Other writers have treated certain as- 
pects of the subject more minutely and more extensively, but 
no one has given us so comprehensive a study of the problem 
in all its relations. Kahler is the protagonist of the modern 
biblicistic school. His biblicism is not that ,of Beck, nor yet 
that of Ritschl. He distinctly warns against ‘an unmediated, 
unmethodical biblicism,”’ while on the other hand he contends 
against all that seems to him a curtailment of the biblical wit 
ness. In his theological development powerfu!ly influenced by 
men of various schools—Rothe, Tholuck, Miiller, Beck, Hof- 
mann—Kiahler’s own position is eminently independent and 
his thinking not eclectic but profoundly original. Though a 
decidedly “ positive " theologian, he is in the best sense modern. 
There is nothing of the reactionary in him. His biblicism 
takes full account of criticism, not only empirically but also as 
a question of principle in theological method. His view of 
the authority of the Bible is as far as possible removed from 
slavery to the letter. The authority of the Bible is personal, 
religious. Kahler in a certain place summarizes his view of 
biblical authority by quoting the theme of a sermon by his 
friend Heinrich Hofmann: * Wir glauben nicht’an Christum 
um der Bible willen, sondern an die ‘Bibel um Christi willen.” 

The first of the essays. in the work now before us is trans- 
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ferred from the second edition (1896) of the author's ‘ Der 
sogenannte historische ‘Jesus.’ It gives his grounds for a nega- 
tive answer to the question: ‘ Does the value of the Bible for 
the Christian consist chiefly in that it contains original histori- 
cal documents ?) The discussion is in the main very concrete, 
and affords a good view of the way in which—not only for 
Kahler but also for theologians generally—the development of 
theological thought since Schleiermacher has irresistibly forced, 
to the very front the problem of “ the biblical Christ.” With 
great force Kahler argues for faith’s independence of historical 
science, while at the same time he shows that faith rests upon 
an historical revelation. But this revelation is no less acces- 
sible to the unlearned than to the learned. What shall one 
think of faith that, though preached as the simple and sole way 
or appropriating salvation, must wait to be born until historical 
criticism shall perchance eventually issue a warrant for its right 
to be? Or what shall be said of an existing faith whose con- 
tinuance is made to depend upon the future contingencies of 
critical controversies ? Criticism having raised doubts respect- 
ing the traditions concerning the authorship of the biblical 
writings, “an astonishing erudition’and an acumen enhanced 
by practice were brought to bear to show that possibly, after 
all, the traditional opinions and judgments were right. In ac- 
cepting the burden of proof it was conceded that the demand 
for proof was legitimate, and it was acknowledged that the nega- 
tive party in the controversy must be in the right in the event 
that the counter-proof should not be shown to be cogent.” 
For our author two great facts—the fact of Christ'the Revealer 
of God and the fact of the sufficiency of the biblical witness to 
Christ—stand fixed and sure, quite beyond the reach of any 
real historical criticism, whether to render them doubtful or 
more sure. For him the “ great almost” of historical criticism 
would be intolerable as a ground for faith. “ As long as living 
Christianity. hangs upon the person of the historical Christ, 
* * * * so long there remains the requirement, that this 
historical: Christ be given us, not as the ideal of scientific re- 
search to be reached in a remote tuture, or as the varying re- 
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sult of the evershifting strife of the biographers, but in a tradi- 
tion [i. e., the biblical witness], which has in itself the power 
to convince us of its divine warrant. The datum must be ‘im 
mediately accessible.’’’ This may suffice to give a general idea 
of Kiahler’s standpoint in relation to the problem in hand. Un- 
fortunately it is not possible within the proper limits of this re- 
view to follow him in detail in the more significant part of the 
discussion—the positive grounding of the canonical authority 
of the Bible in the Church, According to him the presupposi- 
tion for such valuation of the Bible consists in the acceptance 
of the fact of self-revelation of God and of the fact of an in 
comparably close relation of the biblical writings to that revela- 
tion. It is his purpose to show that the Christian certainty in 
respect to the biblical witness is quite independent of @ priort 
theories on the one hand and quite untouched by historical 
criticism on the other. The Bible puts us in touch with the 
great train of facts wherein God has revealed himself, and these 
facts become ever anew the medium of the fresh revelation of 
God to faith. And the viva vox evangelia in the Church, with 
its demonstration of the Spirit and of power, is but a reproduc 
tion, though in manifold ‘forms, of that same witness. With 
great force Kahler argues for the rich sufficiency of the apos- 
tolic preaching of Christ and against the vain seeking for a 
supposed ‘real’ Jesus whom that preaching fails to represent. 
The next two treatises: ‘ Unser Streit um die Bibel’ and 
‘ Jesus und das Alte Testament, are among the most interesting 
discussions that Kahler has given us (originally published 1895 
and '96 respectively). The former, notwithstanding its brevity 
and its unpretentious sub-titie (‘ Vorlaufiges zur Verstandigung 
und Beruhigung fiir “ Bibelverehrer” ’), is a remarkably com- 
prehensive discussion of the fundamental questions pertaining 
to the Bible. To many it has seemed a definitive statement 
for our time. The ‘ Jesus und das Alte Testament’ was first 
delivered as a Vortrag before a pastors’ conference. It is re- 
lated that one of those who had been especially active in secur- 
' ing the eminent conservative theologian for the principal ad- 
dress, remarked after hearing, the Vortrag: “We called him 
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here to curse our enemies, and behold he has altogether blessed 
them.” In fact, however, while Kahler most cordially acknowl- 
edges the rights of historical criticism and clearly shows that 
Christ’s attitude toward the Scriptures in no way prejudges any 
historico-literary question pertaining to them, his position is 
genuinely evangelical and so in the best sense conservative, 
He powerfully contends that the Old Testament rightfully holds 
its place in the Christian canon, inasmuch as it conveys the 
record of the revelation preparatory to Christ. Our Lord’s 
use of the Scriptures is authority for us. But that use was 
throughout religious. And while this religious reading of the 
Scriptures may not have been ‘ zettgeschichtlich,; it was ‘ ge- 
schichtlich im grossen Stile.’ TYhe critical reconstruction of Old 
Testament history leaves unmoved the great fact of a progres- 
sive revelation which found its consummation in Christ. We 
cannot properly understand Christ except in organic relation 
to the Old Testament, a relation which our Lord himself clearly 
affirmed. The Old Testament was “ Jesus’ Bible,” and as such 
“the effective presupposition of his inner development.” Yet 
of course the Authority of the Old Testament in the Christian 
Church must be conceived strictly from the standpoint of the 
gospel, after the manner exemplified for us by Christ and _his- 
apostles. 

The essay, ‘ Das Offenbarungsansehen der heiligen Schrift’ 
(first published in 1903) confines the discussion to a single’ 
fundamental problem, but the author brings to it a great wealth 
of thought. The fifth piece, ‘ Die Bibel das Buch der Menschheit’ 
(first published 1904), is peculiarly characteristic of its author, 
as it is also one of the most popular of his writings. Ina very 
impressive manner the thought is developed: The Bible zs de- 
coming the book of mankind. The Bible zs the book of man- 
kind. Such it is becoming decause such itis. The last and 
most extensive piece in the book is the ‘ Geschichte der Bibel in 
threr Wirkung auf die Kuche.’ It is the fuller form of an Uni- 
versititsprogramm (issued some time ago) and at the same time 
an abridgment of one of the author’s most popular courses of 
lectures. It is not a history of the origin of the several books 
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of the Bible and their collection into a whole. It is rather “a 
history of the finished Bible.” “Not, however, a complete 
history; the author calls it merely an ‘ Extwurf’ Yet it is 
doubtful whether any one else has ever so carefully traced out. 
the particular tacts in the history of Christianity which directly 
relate to the use and influence of the Bible in the Church. 
Certain it is that this is the first comprehensive historical study 
of the subject as here conceived. And it is a work of great 
interest and value. It is the author’s hope that it may incite 
others to labor to furnish a far more complete history of the 
same matter. 

Kahler himself has briefly summed up that which is specially 
characteristic of his view of the Bible in the following points: 
1. “ The Bible the document of the preaching through which 
the Church has been founded. e@. The whole Bible the con- 
fessing testimony to the Messianic revelation of God. 3. The 
gospel of the Bible the key to the understanding of the whole 
Bible. 4. The Bible not first and chiefly for the individual 
Christian, but primarily the Church’s book, and through her the 
book of mankind.” 
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The Apostles’ Creed in Modern Worship. By William R. Rich- 
ards, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. Pp. 168. 

This wellprinted.and neatly bound little book is in the main 
a devotional exposition of the Creed. It may be read with 
profit by all Christians, and the reading of it is likely to lead to 
the conviction that the Creed ought to be used in the public 
worship of Godin the Sanctuary. It is for this that the author 
pleads, after noting the fact that the Creed finds a place in the 
liturgies and formularies of nearly all Protestant Churches. 

The exposition is trinitarian and evangelical. The author is 
an adherent of the traditional faith of the Church, and writes 
to edify the believer, not to disturb the Christian’s faith. The 
book might be preached to a congregation in a series ot Sun- 
day morning sermons, and its material may have been so used 
by the author. 

There are some points to which we raise objection. It is 
not accurate and discriminating to say: “ He descended into 
hell.” edd has come.to signify “ the place or state of punish- 
ment for the wicked after death ; the abode of the wicked after 
death.” The Protestant translators of the Bible, in their reac- 
tion against the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, trans- 
lated Gehenna and Hades alike by the word Hell. The Scrip- 
tures do not say that Christ went into Hed//. He went into 
Paradise, and his soul was not left in Hades The Creed does 
not say that Christ descended into Gehenna, but he descended 
into Hades, the unseen world. Latin: Descendit in inferna, 
sometimes: Descendit ad Inferos. All that can be said generically 
on this subject is that Christ went down to the place or state 
of the dead—an act by which he completed his humiliation. 
To say that he descended into hell is to dogmatize, and to give 
a meaning to an article of the Creed which it was not originally 
intended to bear. In translating, the recognized law is that 
the meaning of the original is to be transferred. If this cannot 
be done by the use of a single word, then it must be done by 
circumlocution. e// does not convey the meaning of Hades, 
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and Hades is not a good English word. The only proper 
equivalent for it in English is: The place of departed spirits. 
This takes from the Descensus the harshness of AHe//, and the 
obscurity of Hades. 

Neither do we agree with our author when he says: “I be 
lieve in the Holy Catholic Church.” The preposition 2 is not to 
be carried beyond * Holy Ghost.” I believe in God, in Jesus 
Christ, in the Holy Ghost, but not in the Holy Catholic Church. 
The Holy Catholic Church is not an object of faith in the sense 
in which the triune personalities are objects of faith We be 
lieve simply that there is a Holy Catholic Church; that there 
is the communion of saints; that there is the forgiveness of 
sins, etc. The grammatical construction changes from the 
accusative governed by zm to the accusative with esse: Credo 
sanctam ecclestiam catholicam esse. Nor is this distinction 
merely a matter of grammar. In the case of the triune per 
sonalities we accept each as the object of our faith; in the 
sense that our faith rests upon each one. In the case of the 
other articles we simply affirm that we believe that they ave. 
The distinction has both theoretical and practical significance. 

We have no doubt that our author believes that there is a 
Holy Catholic Church, but if he should pause to interpret the 
meaning of his faith in this instance, he will find that it is very 
different from what it is when he says, “I believe in God the 
Father.” By no means is it accurate and correct to say of the 
article of the Holy Catholic Church that “ this is really a prac 
tical continuation of the article on the Holy Ghost.” They are 
distinct articles, and have a different content, though there 
could be no Holy Catholic Church were there no Holy Ghost. 

Quite wrong also is our author when he says: “ ‘I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints.’ 
That added phrase shows what ‘Catholic’ really means.” It 
has long been an established fact that «Communion of Saints ° 
is a distinct article; it is not appositional to « Holy Catholic 
Church,” and was not introduced as an explanatory “ phrase,” 
but as an independent article of the Christian Creed, to ex 
press the belief that there is a real communion, a common fel- 
lowship and participation of Christians in the blessings and 
bencfits of Christianity. This article tells what is to be found 
tn the Church, rather than what the Church zs. By no means 
is it to be held as an “ added phrase,” but as an independent 
article. 

We heartily wish that this book might be read by all Christians, 

J. W. RICHARD. 
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The Philosophy of Religion. A critical and speculative treatise 
of man’s religious experience and development in the light 
of modern science and reflective thinking. By George 
Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. 2 vols. 8 vo. 


Religion is tundamentally a matter of practical experience. 
It has an immediate apprehension of its object, an intuitive re- 
lation to things unexplained and unexplainable. 

But this immediacy of subject and object does not preclude 
the application of reason to the study of religious phenomena. 
The elements of feeling and intuition involved in the religious 
experience do not comprise all that there is in the relation of 
man to the Supreme Power above him. Revelation of relig- 
ious truth implies a certain content of knowledge; and this ex- 
perience, so far as it is rational, can become an object of scien- 
tific investigation. 

The history of man’s religious ideas, both from the spon- 
taneous sources of natural religion as well as from higher reve- 
lations through divinely chosen and qualified mediators of 
truth, can become an object of scientific treatment. 

The comparative science of religion supplies abundant ma- 
terial for rational investigation, out of which grows a wealth of 
speculative ideas and relative certainties. A philosophy of 
God may be deduced from the way in which primitive as well 
as present races of men have conceived the being and conduct 
of God, and the philosophy of religion is not the philosophy 
of Christianity, but an attempted rational treatment of the re- 
ligious idea found in human history and experience. The uni- 
fying of principles is the delight of philosophy, and the attain- 
ment of truth is its goal. 

Dr. Ladd pursues the historical comparative method with 
psychological analysis in the ascertainment of the truths at- 
tainable by the philosophical treatment of religion. He comes 
to his subject well equipped with a consistent system of epis- 
temology, which is so often lacking in reflective treatment of 
the human and divine relations in their philosophical aspect. 

The three great problems propounded by Kant, God, Man and 
Immortality, are still the themes of philosophy. The World 
‘ Ground, the Personal Abswlute, with predicable attributes, is 
considered under the general heads, the customary proofs for 
the being of God. But as the being of God is not a mathe- 
matical truth, it is not amenable to mathematical demonstra- 
tion, and we must be content with weighty inferences rather 
than absolute certainties. Axiomatic conclusions are not ob- 
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tainable. As God is most adequately conceived as perfect Ethi- 
cal. Spirit, so it is the mora! necessity that most urgently and 
consistently predicates God. 

Religious man as an object of philosophical investigation 
comprises a wide area of temporal, rational, and spiritual, ex- 
periences. It is in this sphere of study that wealth of theo- 
logical acquisit on affords the most satisfying conclusions. It 
is in this department that Dr. Ladd scarcely rises above the 
comparative science or religion. The history of religion does 
not fathom the religious experience. 

_ The spiritual experience of man evades the skill of analysis 
and escapes the resources of psychological treatment. In- 
tellectual functions do not compass the experience, nor logical 
processes’ disclose its inmost nature. 

The destiny gf man as a rational problem is well discussed — 
by Dr. Ladd. His full resources of psychological penetration 
fathom the rational possibilities of human immortality. All 
that science can do to pierce the future unknown by the knowl- 
edge of man’s present properties and capabilities, as well as 
possible adaptation, is ably presented. Dr. Ladd approaches. 
his subject with a discriminating philosophy. He neither re- 
solves man into material nature, nor absorbs him into the Ab- 
solute, nor does he dally with a monism that endangers the 
continuity of man’s personal consciousness after death. 

Religion is universal and abiding; but which religion will 
ultimately triumph in the world? Dr. Ladd says, the religion 
that furnishes the fullest correspondence of human character to 
the ethical ideal. Ideal truth realizes itself best not in philo- 
sophy, nor in mythology, but in personal embodiment, in 
ethical character and conduct. Dr. Ladd conceives the victory 
for Christianity, and gives it the title of the preéminently his- 
torical religion. He, however, does not treat fully the dis- 
tinctive elements which must make Christianity the final: reli- 
gion. What are the permanent elements in religion? Which 
of the socalled universal religions contributes the abiding prin- 
ciples for formal and material finality ? 

All religions have undergone reforms, and the character of 
these reforms denotes the permanency or evanescence oft the 
religion. Buddhism and Islamism have been reformed to 
supplement a lack in the system; but Christianity has been 
reformed, not to supplement, but to recover the simplicity of 
primary religious revelation, life, and practice. The Christian 
Church must occasionally go back to Christ. The three uni- 
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versal religions have each had a personal founder; but Christ 
does not lead man to God in reconciled relation, and then dis- 
appear, In the leading back to God Christ becomes a per- 
sonal life in the restored soul, a permanent spiritual principle to 
keep man in right relation to God. Religion is a life, but more 
comprehensively Christianity is a life imparted by the person. 
ality and agency of Jesus Christ, and maintained by his life- 
giving Holy Spirit. 

The philosophy of religion does not assume as its province 
or duty the furnishing of mathematical proof for its conclus- 
ions. It cannot achieve triumphant certainty; it is scarcely 
more than pathetic poetry pleading in the undertone of ex- 
pectancy and hope. : 

M. COOVER. 


The Friendly Year, Chosen and Arranged from the Works of 
Henry Van Dyke. By George Sydney Webster, D.D. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 

Few author’s are honored with the publication of a Year 
Book of Quotations from their books during their lifetime. 
That success has followed the issuing of such a book from the 
works of Henry Van Dyke is proven by the demand for a 
second edition which the present volume aims to meet. Such 
books presuppose that an author is worth living with from day 
to day, of a spirit so intimate that men wish to carry his thought 
about with them. These well chosen selections from Van 
Dyke's writings will commend themselves to all who enjoy this 
method of reminding themselves of the charming style and 
fine temper of their favorite author. No literary figure of our 
day reflects the feeling and aspiration of the time more clearly, 
more fairly, or more sympathetically than Van Dyke. This 
little volume, beautifully built by Scribners, with a very fine 
photogravure portrait of Van Dyke as a front piece, will be 
welcomed by all lovers of well-made volumes and will doubt- 
less serve to awaken an, interest in the writings of the Author 
of Fisherman’s Luck and of the best poetry of our generation, 
as well as of many other good things. 

D. W. WOODS, JR. 


The Special Message of the Modern Pulpit. By Charles Rey- 
nolds Brown, D.D. Pp. 295. Price $1.25. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The eight chapters of this book are lectures delivered by the 
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author in the Lyman Beecher course at Yale University for the 
year 1905-96 They are the outgrowth of his“ interest in ex- 
pository preaching as a suitable and profitable method of pre- 
senting religious truth to a congregation, and in the application 
of the principles of the Gospel to social conditions.” The 
author recognizes the dearth of competent leadership among 
the working classes, both on account of their lack of opportu- 
nity for proper training and because of a natural bias by reason 
of their personal relation toward the social problem ; but sees 
in “the high office of the Christian pulpit” a proper leadership 
«in the inculcation of the truer principles of social action. 

Having shown the need of moral leadership and the Bible as 
the only true basis for it, he proceeds in the succeeding chapters 
to illustrate his method of expository preaching by comparing 
the history of God’s chosen people as told in the book of 
Exodus with present day conditions of oppressed labor. The 
work not only illustrates the value of this method of exposi- 
tory preaching, but in the very course of this illustration lays 
down sane laws, intelligent, moral, scriptural, the only safe basis 
for successful social betterment. The author’s knowledge of 
labor conditions, while apparently not gained by personal in- 
vestigation, is yet based upon accurate study of authorities, 
and his reference to their works suggests a helpful bibliography 
for the student of sociology. His illustrations are drawn chiefly 
from the coal mines of Pennsylvania and the cotton mills of 
the South. 

While bearing no relation to the subject of the lectures, and 
perhaps requiring no reference in this review of the book, there 
is an evident effort made to explain away the supernatural in 
such miraculous dealings of God with his people as the sending 
of the plagues, the crossing of the Red Sea, the giving of the 
manna, and even the phenomena that accompanied Moses’ re- 
ception of the tables of the iaw, and the command of God by 
which Abraham faithfully offered up his son Isaac. No natural 
explanation of God's miraculous dealings with his people can 
be satisfactory, nor is it any more needed than it is possible. 
Only the supernatural can account for the miraculous. 

H. ANSTADT. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Handbuch fiir den ersten Selbstuntericht in Gottes Wort, von 
Carl Manthey-Zorn, Pastor der. Ev. Luth. Zion’s Kirche, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 8 mo. pp. 287. 
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This hand-book of .“ Self-instruction in God’s Word” is de- 
signed for the use of adults who need and desire indoctrina- 
tion. The basis of the Hand-book is the Bible and Luther's 
Smaller Catechism. It covers historical, doctrinal and practical 
subjects. It addresses the reader in a familiar, personal, and 
sententions manner. It must be quite invaluable for German 
pastors to have Christian doctrine and fact put in simple lan- 
guage to be placed in the hands of thoughtful people. Eng- 
lish pastors, too, who may be ministering to German-Ameri- 
cans, will find this book helpful in their work. 

It is published with the substantial make-up, characteristic of 
the Concordia press. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Handbuch der deutschen Nationalhiteratur von thren ersten An- 
fangen bis zur Gegenwart. Zum Gebrauch fiir den Unterricht 
in den oberen Klassen hoherer Lehranstalten, sowie zum 
Selbstunterricht bearbeiten von Otto Hattstidt, Professor am 
Concordia-Gymnasium zu Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1966, pp. XV. 512. 


This hanad-book of German Literature from its beginnings to 
modern times is intended primarily for use in the colleges and 
normal schools of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other States. 
It deserves hearty commendation, and merits to be widely used. 
The student who has mastered it not only has a clear idea of the 
development of German Literature but also a first hand ac- 

quaintance with the rich treasure of the good and the beautiful 
_ produced by German poets and thinkers. Everything not in 
harmony with evangelical Christianity has been rigidly excluded. 
With the exception of the novel and the drama—which can 
be properly valued only in their entirety—-every species of 
poetry is represented. The selections trom prose writers are 
numerous and characteristic, ranging from the simple narrative 
to the more difficult essay and sublime oration. Examples 
from the great German philosophers, however, are wanting. 
The addition of treatises on poetics and the proverb enhance 
the value of the work. 

The book is well provided with indexes. Printing, paper, 
and binding are excellent. 


K. J. GRIMM. 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN PUBLICATION BOARD, PITTSBURG, PA. 


The Abridged Treasury of Prayers. An Epitome from the 
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Larger “ Gebets Schatz.” Published by Concordia Publish 

ing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

This little prayer-bodk contains nearly one hundred prayers, 
intended for all occasions and emergencies from the cradle to 
the grave. It will, no doubt, be of service to those for whom 
it was intended—English-speaking Germans and their immedi- 
ate descendents. It has a decidedly medieval flavor both in 
topics and in treatment. The prayers are “ out of the depths.” 
The element of praise and hope is largely wanting. The lan- 
guage is neither idiomatic nor liturgical. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The January number of the Adlantic Monthly is a most un 
usual number. The papers on political and economic subjects 
are, “ Japan and the Philippine Islands,” by James A. LeRoy; 
and “ The Criminaloid,” by Edward A. Ross. The papers on 
literary subjects are, “ Shakespeare of Warwickshire,” by Theo- 
dore T. Munger; * The Nude in Autobiography,” by W. A. 
Gill; and « The New Novels,” by Mary Moss. 

Two contributions to this number on general subjects are, 
“The Country Editor of To-day,” by Charles M. Harger; and 
«“ Brawn and Character,” by Arthur Stanwood Pier. 

S. Carleton, Elizabeth Robins Pennell and Mary Heaton 
Vorse contribute brilliant stories, while Richard Watson Gilder, 
Charlotte Wllson and T. Sturge Moore have contributed poems 
of rare beauty and merit. 

This number also contains the conclusion of Mrs. Wharton’s 
«“ A Motor Flight through France,” and the first installment of 
“ The Helpmate,” a new novel by May Sinclair, begins in this 
number. Altogether this is a fine beginning for the Adlantic 
Monthly—easily the leading literary magazine—for the New 
Year. 


' HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 


Flebrew-English Lexicon of the Old Testament. Edited by 

Brown, Driver, Briggs. Price $7.50 net. 

American and English students have at last a standard lexi- 
con to aid them in their study of the Old Testament. The old 
edition, of Gesenius has been an inexhaustible thesaurus of 
knowledge since its publication in 1834—his work of that date 
entitled Hedsaisches und Chaldaisches Handwiorterbuch uber das 
Alte Testament was placed in the hands of the English speak- 
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‘ing public by the translation of Edward Robinson and was 
frequently revised until 1854, when the last revision appeared. 

With the great strides made in the study of the semitic lan. 
guages and the valuable material resulting from the decipher- 
ment of the Babyionian and Assyrian tablets and ‘inscriptions 
much has naturally been added to our store of knowledge in 
this department. This has been further ‘augmented by a more 
accurate and minute study of the Old Testament language, 
such as was impossible several decades ago. It is very evident 
therefore that a work published in this field more than a half 
century ago must necessarily fail to contain much that is, in 
the light of modern investigation, greatly to be desired In 
Germany this need has been met by the frequent revision of 
the Hebi aisch-Deutsches Handwsrterbuch, but in America there 
has, until now, appeared nothing to meet the demand. 

This present work has long been awaited and the announce- 
ments made from time to time as to its progress, raised expec- 
tations that were'difficult to satisfy. But we are not disap- 
pointed, it surpasses even the predictions made by those ac- 
quainted with its scholarly board of editors. The best parts of 
Gesenius have been carefully seiected and revised and then 
supplemented by all of the results of the ablest scholarship of 
England, Germany and America. The entire field has been 
gone over with great care and no amount of work has been 
spared in collecting and arranging the material. 

The student in using this volume has the assurance that it em- 
bodies the results of the most accurate and matured study of 
the greatest masters in this field of research. At the present 
time when it is so important for one to have an accurate un- 
derstanding of the context of Scriptur: to fortify himself 
against the destructive inroads of criticism no one book will 
be of greater value than this able work. 

Notice the extensiveness of the treatment. Words are not 
merely abstractly defined, but a careful study has been made of 
each word, wherever it occurs in the Old Testament, and a full 
catalogue is given of its various uses. In this way many 
hours of exhaustive study are spared the exegete who desires 
to ascertain the different shades of meaning displayed in the 
use of any word. We see thus that eight full double column 
pages have been devoted to a study of Lamed. Six columns 
are given to a careful study of the various uses of }—and 
3 1-2 columns are used to show the force and significance of 
493 in the various moods. 
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Nothing is more important for the student of any language 
than to acquaint himself with the fundamental meaning of the 
various stems. A thorough knowledge of the root-forms 
makes a study of. the modifications of those torms simple and 
clear. It is also in this respect that the new Hebrew-English 
Lexicon commends itself. It gives the etymology of the words. 
—their root forms; and then enumerates the various signifi- 
cations it has in its different connexions. To render it still 
more helpful to a beginner, the editors have placed in their 
alphabetical order the words whose root-forms it would be diffi- 
cult to recognize; adding at the same time a cross reference to 
the section where the student can find a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of the Word. 

An illustration of the many difficult terms that are made clear 
in this work is found in the definition of 2é-ém (O°). 

In Job 39: 9-10, we read, “ Canst thou bind the O° with 
his band or will he harrow the valleys after thee.” The author. 
ized version rendered the term “ unicorn ’’—but this is far from 
satisfying, for Job is here speaking of an animal so fierce that 
its domestication is impossible. The rendering becomes the 
more impossible when we read in Deut. 33: 17 of the horus 
of the unicorn (the translators perceived this inconsistency and 
used unicorns whereas in the Hebrew the singular is used, so 
that the correct translation to use the same term would be 
“the horns of the unicormn,’) as though a unicorn could have 
more than one hom. The term (°™ is used to designate an 
animal fierce and utterly untamable (Job 39 : 9-10)—flect and 
active (Ps. 29 : 6), and these traits are in no wise applicable to 
the fabulous unicorn. 

The cuneiform inscriptions show the G7 to have been a 
species of wild ox characterized by fierceness, strength and 
untameableness. Hence this term is correctly translated in 
the Lexicon as in Prof. Delitzsch’s Second “ Babel-Bibel” lecture, 
“qoild ox’ famous for its “ fierceness and strength.” How 
much more pregnant is the above verse when rendered “ Canst 
thou bind the wild ox with his band in the furrow? Will he 
harrow the valley after the thee ? This is but a single instance 
showing how luminous hitherto uncertain passages become 
when guided by a standard lexicon. 

No student of Scripture can afford to be without this work 
and we commend it to all who seek a deeper insight into the 
inexhaustible mine of Sacred Truth as contained in the Old 
Testament. : 

HENRY W. A. HANSON. 
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AUGUSTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, CRIMORA, VIRGINIA, 


Country Sermons. Vol. II. Sermons on tie Epistles of the 
Church year. Festive Cycles, Advent to Pentecost. By 
Rev. F. Kuegele. 38 Sermons. 362 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 
Customary discount to pastors. 


These sermons were preached by the author to his congre- 
gation, and are now published for the sake of the larger audi- 
ence which may thus be reached. Their title very well indi- 
cates their character. As the author himself says of them, 
they are in no sense “ pulpit efforts.” They are plain, simple, 
earnest and practical expositions of the Epistles for that part 
of the church year covered, and are well calculated to instruct 
and edify plain and practical people. It is greatly to the credit 
of both pastor Kuegele and his people that he has been pastor 
of the same congregation for twenty-five years, and that, as 
this volume of sermons shows, he is content to feed them, and 
they are content to be fed, on “ the sincere milk of the word.” 
Such sermons as these are in every way calculated to accom- 
plish the end aimed at in their preparation, as indicated by the 
earnest prayer with which the author closes the preface to this 
volume: “ May it please the Lord who caused this little cluster 
to grow in a quiet place to make it a blessing unto those who 
inspect it.in a quiet hour to give them a quiet heart.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The Modern Pulpit. A Study of Homiletic Sources and Characteris- 
tics. By Lewis O. Brastow, D.D., Professor of Practical Theology, 
Yale University. 19.6. Pp. XIV and 457. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the science of Homiletics. 
To a considersble extent it is a history of the Protestant pulpit in 
Europe and America during the nineteenth century, as made known 
by the sermons of the great preachers of the century. The author’s 
reading of homiletical literature has been extensive and discriminating. 
He bas gone to the sources of information. Hence his representations 
may be trusted as just and reliable. His observations and criticisms 
are for the most part wise and judicious. One rises from the reading 
of the book feeling that “the modern pulpit’ has been a great power 
for the good of the world, and that it has been filled by some of the 
great masters of eloquence, as well as by men of godly character and 
of devout piety. Also the feeling comes to the readers, that while the 
form of Protestant preaching differs, its substance is virtually the 
same, being the gospel of the love and grace of God as shown in Jesus 
Christ the one Lord and Saviour of men. 
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Chapter I. discusses the Preparative Influences of the Eighteenth 
Century Among these influences are Pietism in Germany, Method- 
ism in England, Secession in Scotland, the Edwards revival in America, 
Protestantism im France, also Rationalism, and the national literary 
moments. — 

Chapter HI. exhibits the Prominent Influences of the Nineteenth 
Century. The most prominent of these influences are the development 
of physical science. the philosophy of Kant, Hegel, Schleiermacher 
Coleridge, the Oxford reactionary movement in England, Romanti- 
cism in Germany and England. and the practical character of modern 
life. 

In these two chapters we have a fine discussion of the intellectua) 
activities of the two last centuries. The pulpit has been greatly bene- 
fitted by these activities. The four leading tendecies that “ largely 
dominate our complex modern life,’’ are “ the realistic tendency,”’ the 
regard for facts, the impatience with dogmatic assumptions and pro- 
nouncements ; ‘tthe ethical impulse,’’ which demands that life, not 
dogma shall be put first; ‘*the philanthropic spirit,’? which has 
brought in changed conceptions of God and of man The sentiment 
of a merciful God, and ‘the fuller development of the sentiments and 
feeling of human compassion in our time,’ are noteworthy; the en- 
largement of our conceptions ‘‘ of the sacredness of all human life,’’ 
the tendency to blot out the line between the sacred and the secular, 
and to regard all things as ideally sacred. 

These four tendencies have greatly influenced the pulpit, and place 
its future in the hands of the preachers *¢ who will interpret to men 
the religious sign‘ficance of their life, inall its varieties of experience.’’ 

Chapter II1. exhibits Prominent Characteristics of Modern Preach- 
ing. Here the author speaks of the “experimental quality ;”’ ‘*his- 
toricai and biblical basis ;’’ ‘‘ critical and discriminating ;’’ “ practical 
character ;” “ formal qualities.’ Here the author is exceedingly in- 
structive. Weare well pleased with some of bis reflections: ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is not primarily a law of life, buta gift of grace. Religion does 
not begin, it ends with morality. Take from Christianity its chief 
characteristic, a new gift of life, and you quench its inspiration. If we 
define religion as morality touched with feeling, we have yet to explain 
the source and nature of the feeling.”” Equally well are we pleased 
with his definition of preaching: ‘* Preaching is not the emptying of 
the contents of the garret of the mind. It is tle utterance of what is 
deepest and most vital in man. It is not telling what some one said 
ages ago, but the testimony of what the preacher sees and feels of 
the reality and power of what was said. It involves not only an ex- 
perience of religion but of religious truth.’’ 

Chapter IV., which extends from p. 135 to the index, treats of Mod- 
ern Preaching as Represented by Different Nationalities and Religious 
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Communions. The first under this heading is 7he German Pulpit. 
Here are some striking sketches of men and of methods of preaching. 
We regret that the author has not included Gerok, Ahlfeld and Kpgel 
among the recently deceased ; and Funcke. Holscher, Rietschel, and 
Stocker among the living. But how could our good Homer nod long 
enough to write: ‘*Lange of Berlin,’ ‘*‘ Martensen, the Dutch theo- 
logian,’’ ‘‘ Hagenbach of Zurich.’’ Lange was professor at Zurich and 
at Bonn; Martensen was a Danish Lutheran bishop and Hagenbach 
was born, lived and died in Pasel. 

In the preaching of the High Church party of the Church of Eng- 
land our author notices the fact that the clergy exalt the liturgical and 
sacramental at the cost of the homiletical, and justifies Dr. Arnold in 
charging that with the tractarians, ‘‘ the sacraments, and not preach- 
ing, are the sources of divine grace.’’ He regards the Low and Broad 
church party as more evangelical and as touching life ata greater num- 
ber of points. ¥ 

The Scothish preaching is characterized by fine theological and lit- 
erary culture. Its great representatives were Chalmers, Campbell, Ers- 
kine, McLeod, Cairns. Passing to The Preaching of the United States 
the author finds splendid illustrations of the art in the Episcopal, the 
Congregational, the Presbyterian, the Baptist and Methodist Churches, 
The two last named seem in the estimation of the author to surpass 
all others in the evangelistic and the emotional clement. He finds his 
illustrations almost exclusively in New England, New York City, Phila- 
delphia and Laltimore. We are sorry that our author could find no 
Lutheran preacher in those sections worthy of notice. Does the fault 
lie with our author, or with our Lutheran preachers in the cities 
named? This is no idle question. We look to the latter for an an- 
swer. The study of this book by every Lutheran minister and Luth- 
eran theological student in the land, would contribute, we think, to 
raising the standard of preaching in the Lutheran Church in America. 
The Lutheran preacher may with profit study the past, and may take 
pride in ‘‘our glorious inheritance,’’ but far more important is it for 
him to know the present and to hold converse with its best, its most 
living thought. It is only the preacher who knows his age, and 
breathes its spirit, who can influence the people of his age. 

J. W. RICHARD. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By George Stuart Fullerton, Price 
$1.60. 

To explain the mystery of existence has been the peculiar problem of 
the Aryan race. Believing in the sovereignty of the reason, no fact has 
been too opaque or too sacred for their investigation. This mystery was 
felt in the pro-ethnic ages and finds expression in the first poets who 
uttered their thought. It isa mystery three-fold in its nature : the Universe 
the Self, and God, All science is but the attempted solution of the mys! 
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tery of the Universe ; all Psychology seeks to answer the question, “ what 
am 1 ;” and all theology attempts to unfold the nature of God and His rel.- 
tion to the world. Underneath all such attempts lies Metaphysics, seek- 
ing under the particular in its infinite modes of manifestation that which 
is general and is able to bind all knowledge into a unitary whole. _Phil- 
osophy, therefore, supplements Science and Theology by seeking to de- 
termine the nature of Reality in its ultimate analysis. It begins just 
where the laboratory leaves off. Basing itself on the conclusions which 
experimental effort has established, it attempts to build up a rational 
universe, It seeks to find some theory which will enable the thought- 
ful man to live on friendly terms with the world into which he finds him- 
self projected. Philosophy is not, therefore, the useless luxury of knowl- 
edge which it is so often thought to be, but, nghtly understood, it is a 
theory of life and conditions conduct. 

Every new attempt at an introduction to Philosophy for undergraduates 
must consequently be viewed with interest by every one who recognizes 
the importance of the subject. If the method succeeds in bringing the 
student face to face with the deep problems of thougkt without interject- 
ing any preconceived notions of their solution—bringing him face to face 
with them in their bleak objectivity and emphasizing their relation to 
life—he will in all probability become an investigator in mind and matter; 
for, once to come into the presence of the mystery of existence is never 
again to leave it. If, however, the method serves merely to introduce the 
student to some particular thought of Reality, some ‘‘system” of 
philosophical speculation which is to be drummed into his mind in the 
memoriter fashion so prevalent in the schools, it will leave him satisfied 
and make him a dogmatist in metaphysical inquiry, and that is the last 
ditch into which reason can fall ! 

To the field of philosophical speculation Professor Fullerton, in the 
little volume before us, seeks to introduce the thoughtful man, whether 
in the schools or in the larger world. The book has many merits. We 
can not too highly commend his effort to express his teaching in plain 
Anglo-Saxon words. There is an almost total absence of the technical 
nomenclature which is so puzzling to the beginner. The style is simple 
and easy and often elegant. The publishers, too, have done their part 
to make the work attractive by making the page open and the prin: large 
and clear. 

The movement of the thought is logical and easily grasped. The 
author divides his book into six parts, Part I. clears the ground by de- 
fining the sense in which the term Philosophy is used; Part II. deals 
with the “ Problems of the External World;” Part III. with the ‘* Prob- 
lems Touching the Mind,” Part IV. with “Some Types of Philosophi- 
cal Theory ;” Part V. with the “ Philosophical Science ;” and Part VI. 
present some valuable considerations “On the Study of Philosophy.” 

The volume has some faults, however, which we wish were not there. 
It does not introduce to philosophical thinking so much as it does to the 
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author’s theory of thought as given in his ‘‘System of Metaphysics.” 
As this is a fault common to all the introductions which we have seen, 
perhaps it isinevitable. It would be a great gain if the beginner could 
be brought to recognize what the problems of thought are and be given 
the processes by which they are to be solved without having his mind 
biassed at the start by any particular view. 

Again, it is our humble opinion that the “plain man” appears too 
often in the discussion. Just what the “plain” man has to do with 
philosophical theory we have never been able to see. Philosophy rests 
back not on the naive conclusions of the unthinking man but on the con- 
clusions of science. The “plain” man’s view of the world is well- 
named “ Natural Realism,” which, so far as metaphysical theory is con- 
cerned, is only another way of saying “ natural nonsense,” 

OSCAR G. KLINGER. 


The Warrior Spirit in the Republic of God. By Anna Robertson 

Brown Lindsay, Ph.D. 12 mo. pp. VII. 217, $1.50 net. 

This is a superb book in every way—in make-up, in subject, in treat- 
ment, in language It is a new edition of “The Warriors,”’ published 
in 1903. The change in the title more clearly sets forth the subject of 
the book. It is practically an appeal for knightly, heroic service in the 
Kingdom of Christ— ‘a plea for militant Christianity as a vital factor 
in business, in politics, and in the home, as well as in the Church.”’ 

The Warrior, in the battle for better things, is strikingly delineated 
under four general heads: first, “Chords of Awakening: The Higher 
Conquest ;’’ second, ‘Prelude: The Call of Jesus;’’ third, ‘* Pro- 
cessional: The Church of God;” and fourth, * The World-March : 
of Kings, of Prelates and Evangelists, of Sages, of Traders, of 
Workers.”’ 

There is a martial music throughout. The-clarion call of service 
rings through the pages, rich in thought and learning, expressed in a 
literay stvle of unusual excellence. There is a wide sweep of thought, 
the result of deep study, of observation, and of spiritual insight. 
Keen in analysis, sententious in expression, keyed to a high motive, 
the book is an inspiration to the reader. Born and reared in the home 
of a minister of the gospel, thoroughly trained but unspoiled by 
schooling, retaining the faith and the love of an orthodox Christian, 
our author knows how to talk to ministers. The qualifications, which 
she would demand in a minister, are (1)asterling education, (2) marked 
ability in writing and public speaking, (3) a noble manner, (4) a voice cap- 
able of majestic modulations, and (5) a deepand tender heart. She makes 
the test of his call to be “‘his power to seize the Sword of the Spirit : 
wield the spiritual forces of the world, insight, conviction, persuasion, 
truth.”’ 

To our younger clergy we would say, buy this book, read it at least 
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twice, and then loan it and loan it until it is worn out, and then buy 
another copy, and so on until every thoughtful person in your congre- 
gation has read it. 

J A. SINGMASTER 


EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 


The D.viner Immanence. By Francis J. McConnell, D.D. Cloth 
bound, 159 pages. Price 75 cents net. 

To the Athemians, Paul spoke of God as ‘not far from everyone of 
.” This truth finds expression id the modern doctrine of the divine 
immanence. Students of the natural world, both organic and inor- 
ganic, as well as masters of the higher philosophies have felt the pres- 
ence of mind in the universe. But this doctrine, in the hands of the 
careless user, may become a destructive tool. The enthusiast who 
identifies God too closely with all things human decries the need of reve- 
lation and falls into gross pantheism. Realizing the importance of a re- 
statement of this doctrine, our author lays down the primary principle 
that, in the delineation of God's character as found in Christianity, 
‘¢we have given us a diviner nearness, a deeper immanence, than 
merely scientific and philosophical labor can establish, though the 
lower nearness may be gloriously preparatory and introductory to the 
higher.’’ This distinction between a nearness of physical contact and 
a nearness of soul is traced ia its bearings upon some of the problems 
of the day. The diviner immanence in nature is found to show us not 
only God’s method, but his meaning also. The chapter on the prob- 
lem of miracle is handled in a masterly way. The author requires us to 
ask not what is natural to us, but to God; and.points out the greater 
sacredness of purpose as compared with method. Other problems 
which touch upon history, the Scriptures, the Church and the indi- 
vidual, are equally well brought into harmony with the deeper sense of 
God’s nearness. The work isa concise essay, and could easily have 
been drawn out to fill double the number of pages. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER, 
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